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Something  Decent  For  A  Change 


by  Ramsey  Clark 

The  war  in  Indochina  leaves  our  nation  divided 
and  troubled.  For  many,  believing  we  have  found 
peace  with  honor  is  essential  to  self-respect.  For 
others,  the  dishonor,  self-inflicted  by  our 
violence,  will  require  generations  of  service  to 
humanity  if  we  are  to  redeem  our  character.  The 
war  has  left  a  heritage  of  hate,  doubt,  grief,  fear 
and  anguish. 

Few  experiences  in  our  history  have  so  tortured 
the  American  soul.  Our  denial  of  the  common 
humanity  of  the  Indochinese,  our  use  of 
technology  against  life  there,  have  raised 
profound  questions  of  our  purposes  as  a  nation 
and  whether  we  intend  justice. 

Among  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia,  over  two 
million  have  been  killed.  All  have  suffered.  The 
war  has  been  the  single  most  significant  fact  in  the 
life  of  everyone.  Nature  herself  has  been  ravaged. 

More  then  50,000  American  men  have  lost  their 
lives  to  the  war.  Still  greater  numbers  have  lost 
their  health  and  wholeness.  Hundreds  spent 
months  or  years  in  foreign  prisons.  Several  million 
others  spent  years  of  their  lives  in  a  military 
pursuit  they  did  not  choose,  and  often  did  not 
believe  in.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  its  energy  and  resources, 
diverted  from  the  urgent  needs  of  life:  food, 
health,  knowledge,  labor,  adequate  housing, 
liveable  cities 

The  war  leaves  another  enormous  group  of 
casualties:  young  Americans  forced  to  choose 
between  obedience  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  and  the  drastic  consequences  of 
failing  to  do  so.  For  many  who  chose  military 
service  the  conflict  came  later,  leading  to 
desertion  or  a  discharge  less  than  honorable. 
Except  for  the  war,  none  of  these  young  men 
would  have  been  confronted  with  this  necessity  to 
choose  that  brought  them  into  conflict  with  their 
government.  However  we  feel  about  their  actions, 
we  should  not  assume  their  course  has  been  easy 
for  them,  their  families,  or  their  friends.  They 
have  borne  a  full  measure  of  grief,  hardship,  and 
suffering.  It  continues  until  this  moment  and — 
even  if  assuaged  by  amnesty — will  continue  until 
death.  The  war  is  the  single  most  significant  fact 
in  the  li'ves  of  well  over  500,000  young  Americans' 

Under  the  direct  coercion  of  law,  these  young 
men  became  victims  of  discrimination  by 
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classification  clerks,  draft  boards,  commanding 
officers,  and  courts-martial  before  whom  they 
stood,  often  uncounseled  and  uninformed  of 
their  rights.  They  suffer  a  stigma  that  greatly 
diminishes  their  chance  to  hold  a  job,  to  live 
normal  lives,  to  make  a  contribution.  We  should 
ask  what  this  accomplishes,  and  why  a  free 
democratic  society  vests  sucn  arbitrary  power  in 
the  military  to  blight  so  needlessly  the  lives  of 
those  it  finds  unacceptable. 

Today,  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
have  violated  the  law  of  their  land  live  in  exile, 
unwelcome  by  the  Lady  in  the  Harbor  whose 
torch  once  burned  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of 
all  lands.  More  than  20,000  have  obtained  per¬ 
manent  legal  status  in  Canada,  with  perhaps  as 
many  there  without  such  status.  Most  live,  fur¬ 
tively,  here  in  America;  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 

While  these  young  people  were  refusing  to 
register,  resisting  induction,  deserting  from  the 
service,  and  receiving  less  than  honorable 
discharges,  millions  of  young  men  in  their  age 
group,  with  the  privileges  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
power,  and  opportunity  were  evading  military 
service.  Famous,  physically  strong  professional 
football  players  and  affluent  young  men  who 
“knew  the  right  doctors”  received  medical 
deferments.  For  several  years  college  campuses 
offered  haven  to  young  men  often  beyond  their 
academic  interest.  Some  with  no  prior  or  per¬ 
manent  intention  to  teach,  were  able  to  use  this 
occupation  as  an  escape  from  military  service. 
National  Guard  ranks  and  reserve  units  of  the 
military  services  were  swelled  by  young  men 
avoiding  the  draft  and  the  war.  Of  the  draft-age 
men,  numbering  in  the  tens  of  millions,  most  were 
not  directly  affected,  while  chance  combined  with 
disadvantage  to  place  a  million  or  so  others  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  government  and  to  deeply 
scar  their  lives. 

Still,  there  is  a  rage  in  many  American  hearts 
against  persons  who  resisted  the  draft  and  the 
military.  The  causes  given  for  that  rage  should  be 
examined  and  tested  against  our  concept  of 
justice. 

Those  who  invoke  patriotism  to  oppose  am¬ 
nesty  for  war  resisters  fail  to  understand  our 
history  and  philosophy  of  government.  Many  of 
our  greatest  Presidents,  unquestioned  patriots, 
have  granted  amnesty.  A  free  democratic  society 
does  not  seek  blind  service,  but  rather  calls  upon 
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its  people  continually  to  question  that  which  it  is 
considering  and  that  which  it  does.  It  fosters  free 
speech  and  protects  the  right  to  dissent  as 
essential  tools  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  does 
not  compel  conduct  by  force  or  fear,  but  seeks 
support  by  reason  and  commitment  to  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

Those  patriots  who  say  if  we  grant  amnesty,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  the  future, 
have  lost  faith  in  America.  How  long  can  armies 
raised  by  fear  and  force  win  wars?  They  see  our 
young  men  as  too  selfish  or  unconcerned  to  fight 
for  their  country,  unless  forced  to  do  so.  A  nation 
reduced  to  such  low  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people  will  not  long  endure.  This  is  not  America. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  young  men  who  did 
not  enter  or  serve  the  military  do  not  love  their 
country,  have  failed  their  civic  duty  and  thereby 
lose  claim  to  the  nation’s  blessings,  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  love  or  duty.  People  who  love  their 
country  will  conceive  it  as  their  highest  and  most 
constant  duty  to  avoid  ever  having  to  choose 
between  their  country  and  justice.  We  must  strive 
to  make  our  country  just.  Indeed,  its  spirit  is  our 
country;  this  land  is  merely  where  we  seek  to 
create  a  hospitable  home  for  justice.  Those  who 
refuse  military  sevice  live  here  by  right  equal  to 
ours. 

Some  say  it  is  unfair  to  those  who  obeyed  the 
law,  to  those  who  sacrificed,  and  most  of  all  to 
those  who  died,  if  men  who  refused  to  serve  in  the 
military  go  unpunished.  First,  we  should  hope 
those  who  serve  do  so  because  they  believe  it 
right.  Having  the  strength  of  their  conviction,  they 
will  not  want  to  punish  those  who  disagree.  If  they 
participated  against  their  will,  it  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  forced  them,  not  those  who  resisted.  No 
one  who  failed  to  join  the  military  forced  another 
to  take  his  place.  Each  made  his  choice,  and  left  it 
for  others  to  do  the  same.  To  punish  further  those 
who  did  not  perform  their  military  service  cannot 
restore  the  years  spent  in  the  military;  cannot  heal 
the  wounded,  cannot  give  life  to  those  who  died. 

The  greatest  dishonor  we  could  inflict  on  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died  for  what 
they  believed  was  the  American  dream  would  be 
to  abandon  or  diminish  its  glory.  The  American 
dream  is  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  peace 
everlasting.  It  is  strong,  unafraid,  and  loving.  It  is 
not  mean  in  spirit.  It  does  not  inflict  suffering  or 
deny  the  chance  for  fulfillment  to  any  person.  It 
believes  in  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Amnesty  is  a  legal  act  by  which  prior  con¬ 
victions  are  nullified  and  past  violations  of  law  are 
erased  and  henceforth  cannot  be  prosecuted. 
Amnesty  does  not  forgive,  condemn  or  condone, 
it  simply  forgets;  wipes  clean  the  slate  so  that  the 
nation  can  go  forward  from  that  time. 

Presidents — including  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses 
Grant,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Calvin  Coolidge,  and 
Harry  Truman — have  granted  amnesties.  Often 
they  acted  in  hours  of  fear  and  hatred.  While 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  universal,  unconditional 
amnesty,  the  spirit  guiding  those  granted  stretch¬ 
ed  toward  all.  The  desire  to  heal  wounds,  to 
unite  peoples,  to  turn  from  the  past  toward  the 
future,  to  prevent  suffering  that  a  soothing  law 
can  alleviate,  has  motivated  amnesty.  If  earlier 
amnesties  rationed  justice,  still  they  recognized 
and  sought  it. 

Many  do  not  oppose  all  amnesty,  but  believe 
only  those  who  give  equivalent  time  or  were 
motivated  solely  by  conscience  should  receive  its 
benefits. 

Some  favor  amnesty  only  for  those  who  agree 
to  perform  a  public  work  for  a  period  of  time. 
Whatever  the  merit  of  such  alternative  service 
offered  those  once  facing  induction,  it  is 
meaningless  years  after  the  choice  of  military 
service  was  forced.  It  will  not  be  accepted  by 
many.  Their  lives  have  been  disrupted  and  altered 
already.  \  ears  have  been  lost.  Alternative  service 
also  implies  the  necessity  for  atonement.  Most 
who  resisted  feel  this  would  compel  them  to  deny 
the  moral  rightness  of  their  acts  even  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  national  opinion  that  the  war 
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I  he  Only  True  Honor 


by  Louise  B.  Ransom 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  amnesty 
for  500,000  young  Americans  without  first  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

I  he  war  and  I  have  endured  a  lasting  relationship 
since  my  oldest  son,  Mike,  was  killed  near  My  Lai  five 
years  ago  this  spring.  He  arrived  at  his  first  assignment — 
a  new  2nd  Lieutenant  infantry  platoon  leader — on  the 
very  day  of  the  massacre,  March  16,  1968  After  that 
unspeakable  atrocity  committed  by  our  own  American 
troops,  who  could  blame  the  embittered  South  Viet¬ 
namese  farmer  who  set  the  mine  that  killed  Mike  such  a 
few  weeks  later? 

Had  he  been  alive  in  November,  1968,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  that  Lyndon  Johnson  had  been  deposed  He 
once  wrote:  "I  did  hear  Johnson's  speech  of  de- 
escalation  and  non-candidacy  and  thought  it  the  best  of 
his  career.  It  created  in  me  a  great  sense  of  hope  that  his 
obscenity  over  here  would  end  shortly."  How  he  would 


have  welcomed  the  new  President  with  his  shining 
promises  to  end  the  war  and  bring  us  together 

But,  where  are  we  now,  six  long  years  later?  We  have 
a  cease-fire  and  "peace  with  honor,"  but  the  firing  has 
not  ceased,  people  are  still  dying,  and  honor  is  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

We  can  look  back  in  horror  and  shame  that  the  most 
advanced  technological  nation  in  the  world  was  vir¬ 
tually  annihilating— in  the  name  of  freedom— several 
primitive  agricultural  countries  to  preserve  the  thrones 
of  such  leaders  as  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol.  The 
ultimate  anguish  for  me  is  that  my  own  son  lost  his  life 
in  the  perpetration  of  such  shame. 

And  the  shame  grows  as  the  perfidy  of  our  leaders  was 
revealed  through  the  deceptions  detailed  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  and  the  disillusioning  reality  of  Watergate 
This  painful  knowledge  clarifies  for  me  the  action  of 
those  men  who  would  not  permit  their  bodies  to  be 
used,  as  Mike's  was,  to  continue  the  madness.  Their 
"crime"?  They  refused  to  obey  leaders  whom  they  could 
neither  believe  nor  trust 

I  share  bitter  tears  with  all  of  those  who  are  victims  of 
this  war,  particularly  the  57,000  mothers  whose  sons  will 
never  return.  We  mothers  weep  also  for  the  thousands 
of  our  sons  who  are  maimed  for  life,  wounded  in  body 
and  spirit.  There  are,  of  course,  not  enough  tears  in  the 


whole  world  for  the  mothers  in  Indochina.  Creating  halt 
a  million  more  war  victims  because  of  intransigence  to 
amnesty  is  unbearable  to  contemplate. 

1  he  deepest  tragedy  for  me,  too  deep  for  tears,  comes 
from  despair  over  what  we  have  become  as  a  nation 
What  are  our  true  values?  What  does  it  mean  when  our 
heroes  are  professional  warriors,  when  the  bulk  of  our 
treasure  is  spent  for  instruments  of  death  rather  than  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life,  when  the  leaders  we  choose 
to  govern  us  value  power  above  people? 

How  are  we  parents,  conscious  of  our  American 
heritage— founded  in  dissent  and  dedicated  to 
freedom— to  raise  our  children  to  be  proud  of  their 
country  in  such  a  climate?  Have  we  not  placed  in 
jeopardy  the  very  birthright  of  their  whole  generation  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

How  can  I  help  my  five  remaining  sons  to  find  some 
positive  meaning  in  the  death  of  their  brother? 

My  husband  and  I  have  long  faced  the  difficult  truth 
that  there  was  no  gain  for  this  country  from  our  son's 
death  His  life  was  wasted  by  his  own  government  and 
nothing  we  do  can  alter  that. 

But  the  President,  in  an  effort  to  find  value  where 
there  is  none,  has  said  "Let  us  not  dishonor  those  who 
served  their  country  by  granting  amnesty  to  those  who 
l Continued  Page  15) 


Gold  Star  Mother 
Directs  National 

Amnesty  Campaign 

As  an  effort  to  reach  out  to  the  families  of  those 
in  need  of  amnesty,  Gold  Star  Mother  Louise 
Ransom  began  last  year  to  determine  what  she 
and  her  husband  Robert  Ransom  could  do  to 
help.  The  amnesty  question  was  brought  home  to 
the  Ransoms  when  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
asked  them  to  testify  before  a  Congressional 
hearing  in  Washington.  “As  we  became  really 
informed  on  the  amnesty  issue,”  said  Mrs. 
Ransom,  “we  became  convinced  that  amnesty — 
unconditional  amnesty — was  just  and  right  for 
America.  We  decided  that  in  order  to  give  some 
meaning  to  the  loss  of  our  son,  we  would  work 
with  other  concerned  people  to  achieve  such  an 
amnesty.” 

Lt.  Robert  “Mike”  Ransom,  Jr. — the  oldest  of 
the  Ransoms'  six  sons — was  killed  near  My  Lai  in 
1968. 

At  the  Kennedy  hearings,  Mr.  Ransom  con¬ 
cluded  his  testimony  with  this  plea: 

.  .  the  untenable  position  into  which  we 
forced  these  young  men  is  responsible  for 
their  predicament  today.  These  are  our 
sons,  and  we  need  them  back.  They  did  not 
deserve  what  we  have  done  to  them.  It 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  if  I  felt  that  I 
could  have  contributed  in  any  small 
measure  toward  the  granting  of  the  broadest 
kind  of  amnesty — one  without  penalties  and 
conditions.  I  would  consider  it  to  be  my 
personal  Mike  Ransom  Memorial  Amnesty 
Bill.  That  would  have  pleased  him.” 

For  several  years  Louise  Ransom  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families  of 
Prisoners  Detained  in  North  Vietnam.  When  the 
P.O.W.’s  came  home,  and  that  group  disbanded, 
she  began  to  think  that  families  of  war  resisters 
might  provide  a  focus  for  her  own  interest  in 
joining  the  growing  amnesty  movement.  “As  one 
who  lost  a  son  in  Vietnam,  I  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  sorrow  and  loneliness  that  accompanies  being 
a  war  victim,  particularly  if  one  is  uncertain  what 
all  the  suffering  accomplished.  I  knew  that 
distressed  families  need  the  reinforcement  that 
others  in  a  similar  situation  can  give.” 

From  her  own  experience  as  a  Gold  Star 
Mother  she  knew  that  Congresspeople  and  the 
media  listen  when  those  directly  affected  by  the 
war  expressed  their  views  and  described  their 
experiences.  The  Ransoms  have  both  appeared 
on  a  number  of  radio  and  television  programs, 
including  ‘The  Advocates.”  “I  knew,”  says  Mrs. 
Ransom,  “that  families  of  resisters,  like  those  of 
the  P.O.W.’s,  could  be  highly  visible,  becoming  a 
strong  political  force.” 


With  the  counsel  and  aid  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul 
Moore,  Cora  Weiss,  and  others,  Americans  For 
Amnesty  was  formed.  They  all  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  show  support  for  the  resisters  was  to 
help  build  a  broadly-based  organization  whose 
methods  would  include  every  effective  way  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  universal,  unconditional 
amnesty,  while  at  the  same  time,  providing  for  the 
needs  of  affected  families.  “The  beginning  ef¬ 
forts,”  suggested  Ramsey  Clark,  “should  be  low 
key— never  promising  more  than  can  be 
delivered — but  building  as  real  strength  grows.” 

Believing  that  education  was  the  first,  the 
biggest,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task, 
AFA  prepared  a  “White  Paper"  on  amnesty 
that  included  a  "Brief”  by  Clark  tSee,  "Something 
Decent  For  A  Change,"  p.  2),  and  an  article  by 
Vietnam  veteran  Carl  Rogers  (See  "The  Politics 
of  Amnesty,"  p.  4).  With  this  in  hand,  AFA  began 
to  recruit  national  sponsors  and  to  build  local 
support  around  the  country.  The  focus  of  AFA’s 
initial  educational  efforts  centered  on  a  Family 
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som.  “We  want  families  to  know  there  is 
widespread  support  for  the  resistance  actions 
their  relatives  have  taken.  We  believe  that 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  families,  their 
needs,  and  their  problems — when  made  available 
to  the  American  people — will  help  to  create  a 
climate  tavoralile  to  achieving  universal,  un¬ 
conditional  amnesty  for  war  resisters  and  veterans 
with  less  than  an  Honorable  Discharge." 

AFA  suggests  this  same  family  focus  be 
adopted  at  the  local  level.  To  assist  those  willing 
to  be  a  contact  person  for  AFA,  they  have 
prepared  a  “  "How  To’  Guide  for  Organizing  Local 
Committees  of  Americans  For  Amnesty.”  The 
guide  gives  specific  suggestions  on  how  to  find 
families  of  those  needing  amnesty,  and  ways  to 
recruit  community  leaders  to  join  the  amnesty 
campaign.  It  is  part  o,  .-v;  Vs  “Organizer’s  Kit” 
which  includes  all  the  materials  need  T  to  form  a 
local  amnesty  group.  A  set  ol  "Amnesty  Action 
Ideas,"  included  in  the  kit,  outlines  activities  that 
groups  in  several  cities  around  the  country  have 
accepted  as  a  basis  lor  organizing  in  their  area. 
AFA  asks  for  a  minimum  contribution  of  $5.00  for 
the  complete  "Organizer’s  Kit,”  to  cover  the  costs 
of  materials  and  postage.  It  is  available  from  their 
national  office  at  235  East  49th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Americans  For  Amnesty  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  for  Universal  Unconditional 
Amnesty  (NCUU  A),  a  central  liaison  for  more  than 
fifty  groups  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
working  for  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty. 


Services  Project. 

"This  project  is  a  way  of  reaching  out  to  the 
families  of  those  specifically  victimized  by  the 
draft,  the  military  and  the  war,"  says  Mrs.  Ran- 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  AMNESTY 


by  Carl  D.  Rogers 

Although  President  Nixon  would  hardly  suggest 
the  term,  he  is  asking  for  himself  exactly  what  the 
war  resisters  want:  amnesty — a  word  derived 
from  the  same  Greek  stem  as  amnesia,  meaning 
oblivious,  intentional  overlooking,  a  “general 
pardon  of  past  offenses.” 

While  many  of  us  beiieve  the  President  has 
committed  high  .rimes  and  misdeameanors.  polls 
indicate  that  a  large  number  of  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  forget — to  overlook 
Watergate,  Cambodia,  and  the  rest  for  "the  good 
of  the  nation."  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  grant  the  same  degree  of  public  pardon 
to  those  whose  resistance  activities  have  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  the  law. 

Although  the  war — along  with  so  much  else — 
has  been  overshadowed  by  Watergate,  our  in¬ 
tervention  in  Indochina  continues,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  remain  in  Saigon 
jails.  As  we  begin  to  talk  about  amnesty  let  us 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  “post-war”  at¬ 
mosphere — created  by  the  release  of  our  POW's, 
the  return  of  American  fighting  men,  and  the  end 

Cart  Rogers  was  a  Chaplain's  Assistant  in 
Vietnam  with  the  Army's  1st  Logistical  Command. 
He  was  a  Co-founder  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  The  War  in  1967. 


of  bombing — but  let  us  not  talk  of  amnesty  as  a 
post-war  issue  until  there  is  no  more  war. 

And  let  us  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  task 
before  us  in  educating  the  American  people  about 
these  other  victims  of  the  war:  the  young  men 
who  refused  to  wage  it.  Though  the  public  may 
well  believe  the  war  is  over,  that  has  not  seemed 
to  make  them  more  open  to  amnesty,  at  least  an 
amnesty  as  presented  to  them  so  far. 

The  Lou  Harris  survey  indicates  an  11  point 
drop  in  opposition  to  unconditional  amnesty  in 
the  past  year,  but  the  set  ol  public  opinion  is  still 
solidly  against  it. 

Harris  Polls  Favor  Oppose  Not  Sure 

March,  1 97.1  24  61  9 
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Although  the  questions  Harris  asks  do  not 
reflect  the  real  issues  involved  in  the  amnesty 
debate,  the  survey  continues  to  be  interpreted  as 
strong  public  opposition  for  a  general  amnesty. 

When  the  issue  is  spelled  out  or  dramatized, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fine  hour-long  TV 
program  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  response  is  quite  different.  Viewers 
reactions  to  the  courtroom  drama  about  a  self- 
exiled  resister  (“Duty  Bound”)  showed  67  percent 
in  favor  of  amnesty,  according  to  the  tabulation  of 
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11,978  “jury  verdicts”  mailed  to  the  Council’s 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission. 

Our  job  is  quite  clear.  So  are  the  battle  lines 
drawn  by  the  President. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  anything 
specifically  in  mind  to  help  heal  the  wounds  in 
this  country,  the  divisions  over  the  war,  and 
specifically,  anything  down  the  road  much  farther 
in  terms  of  amnesty? 

A.  Well,  it  takes  two  to  heal  wounds,  and  I  must 
say,  when  1  see  that  the  most  vigorous  criticism 
or,  shall  we  say,  the  least  pleasure  out  of  the 
peace  agreement  comes  from  those  who  were  the 
most  outspoken  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price, 
it  makes  one  realize  whether  some  want  the 
wounds  healed. 


Most  of  the  “peace  community”  desperately 
want  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this  war,  but  many  of 
the  war  resisters  themselves  see  the  opportunity 
now  to  make  their  political  act  come  alive.  The 
issue  of  amnesty,  they  say,  was  raised  prematurely 
by  the  media — NEWSWEEK  magazine  had  a 
cover  story  on  the  subject  in  January,  1972,  a  full 
year  before  the  signing  of  an  agreement  designed 
to  end  the  war — but  the  war  exiles  are  ready  now 


A 


Wallowitch 


for  the  confrontation  which  they  believe  the 
President  has  created.  Hear  one,  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  American  Exiles  in  Britain: 


Nixon  has  raised  it  as  a  political  issue 
and  were  going  to  throw  it  back  as  a 
political  issue.  If  he  doesn’t  let  us 
back,  then  he’s  going  to  have 
thousands  of  us  making  noise  all  over 
the  world.  We'll  raise  the  issue. 

So  far  people  haven’t  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  us,  because  they’ve  always 
said,  "Oh,  well,  wait  till  the  war  is  over, 
you’ll  get  to  go  home.”  Virtually 
everybody  believed  that.  But  I  don’t. 
The  only  way  we’ll  get  to  go  home  is  if 
we  fight  like  hell  for  it. 


Now,  as  far  as  amnesty  is  concerned,  I  have 
stated  my  views,  and  those  views  remain  exactly 
the  same.  The  war  is  over.  Many  Americans  paid 
a  very  high  price  to  serve  their  country,  some  with 
their  lives,  some  as  prisoners  of  war  for  as  long  as 
six  to  seven  years,  and,  of  course,  2'A  mil¬ 
lion,  2  to  3  years  out  of  their  lives,  serving  in  a 
country  far  away  in  a  war  that  they  realize  had 
very  little  support  among  the  so-called  better 
people,  in  the  media  and  the  intellectual  circles, 
and  the  rest,  which  had  very  little  support,  cer¬ 
tainly,  among  some  elements  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  United  States  Senate,  but  which 
fortunately  did  have  support  among  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  .  .  . 


The  Early  View  From  Capitol  Hill 

Although  the  President  often  felt  little  support 
for  his  war  policies  from  Congress,  he  is  not  yet 
experiencing  that  problem  on  the  amnesty  issue. 
Only  four  Representatives  have  been  willing  to 
sponsor  legislation  calling  for  universal,  un¬ 
conditional  amnesty.  One  of  them, 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug,  states  her  position 
quite  simply:  “How  can  we  implore  the  Viet¬ 
namese  to  achieve  reconciliation  if  we  cannot 
ourselves?”  Most  of  her  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
haven’t  thought  it  quite  that  easy  to  deal  with. 

A  1973  survey  of  the  Senate  by  UPI  showed 
almost  total  opposition  to  unconditional  amnesty. 
Only  one  Senator,  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska, 
publicly  supports  an  amnesty  without  penalities 
or  conditions.  The  UPI  report  said  another 
“Democratic  Northwest  Senator,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified,  favors  amnesty  without  strings.” 

“Whatever  the  Senate  may  do,  it  will  not  come 
soon,”  said  Michigan’s  Philip  A.  Hart.  “Before  it  is 
over,  we  will  probably  have  reason  to  regret  that 
amnesty  will  have  been  so  long  delayed  for  those 
who  were  motivated  by  conscience,  not 
cowardice,  and  driven  by  moral  concern,  not  self- 
interest.” 

But  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — and  the 
issue — came  views  like  those  of  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon,  Republican  from  Oklahoma:  “I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  cowardly  young  men  who 
leave  their  country  when  a  war  starts  and  then  try 
to  come  back  in  when  the  war  is  over.”  And  from 
Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada:  “It  would  be 
unconscionable  to  grant  general  amnesty  to  those 
who  shirked  their  responsibility  under  the  law.” 

Whether  the  revelations  of  the  Watergate 
hearings  will  have  any  influence  on  the  Senators’ 
amnesty  positions  in  the  future  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  their  present  attitudes  so  far  give  little 
hope  for  legislation. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  they  can  stay  there,” 
said  Assistant  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Robert 
C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,”  and,  added  William  B. 
Saxbe,  then  Republican  Senator  of  Ohio,  "I  think 
we  are  well  rid  of  them.  We  ought  to  let  them  go.” 

Senate  GOP  leader  Hugh  Scott  believes  that  as 
“the  months  and  years  pass,”  there  may  be 


“exceptional  circumstances”  by  which  amnesty 
cases  can  be  treated  individually.  “For  example,” 
says  Scott,  “suppose  an  evader  had  terminal 
cancer?  Would  you  deny  him  the  right  to  come 
home  to  die?” 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  a  long-time  dove,  says 
he  must  deal  with  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
"amnesty  at  this  time  is  a  political  impossibility.” 
Accordingly,  he  has  not  introduced  any 
legislation  to  grant  amnesty  and  does  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  forthcoming  from  any  other  Senator 
"unless  and  until  substantial  public  support  can  be 
developed  for  such  legislation.” 

Senator  George  McGovern,  who  says  he  favors 
unconditional  amnesty  “in  principle,”  thinks  the 
pressure  has  to  be  applied  on  the  White  House, 
although  at  a  press  conference  last  year  he  was 
unwilling  to  restate  his  differences  with  the 
President  on  the  question.  “I’m  not  going  to  have 
much  to  say  about  that,”  he  said.  “If  it  comes,  it 
will  have  to  be  by  executive  order.  There’s  not 
sufficient  strength  in  Congress  to  force  the 
President’s  hand.” 

Who  Needs  Amnesty? 


He  may  not  yet  fit  the  President’s  so-called 
better  people  label— his  father  surely  does— but 
James  Reston,  Jr.  understands  the  politics  of 
amnesty.  He  has  written  a  book  that  focuses  on 
one  deserter  (The  Amnesty  of  John  David 
Herndon),  a  story  likely  to  evoke  compassion 
from  even  the  most  hawkish  of  readers,  but 
Reston  s  purpose  is  not  to  seek  a  humanitarian 
response  on  the  issue  of  amnesty — or  even  a 
reconciliation  between  generations,  which  he  sees 
as  one  reason  for  amnesty.  “The  real  issue,”  he 
concludes,  is  the  matter  of  responsibility  for 
what  American  involvement  has  brought  to  the 
people  of  Indochina,  and  what  it  has  done  to 
America  as  a  nation.  If  this  country  can  face  the 
evidence  of  the  past  seven  years  without 


avoidance  or  excuse,  if  it  can  recognize  what  we 

have  become  as  a  result  and  set  about  to  reclaim 

our  heritage,  if  it  can  see  the  necessity  to  attend  to 

all  the  victims  of  the  war  in  a  soirit  of  obligation 
then  a  universal  amnesty  tor  war  resistance  trdh 

come  easily,  and  an  end  to  a  long  era  of 
recrimination  can  come  early.” 

John  David  Herndon,  the  son  of  an  Appalachian 
family,  a  wounded  and  decorated  Sergeant, 
deserted  from  the  Army  in  Europe  to  avoid  a 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  He  may  not  have 
been  able  to  fully  grasp  the  political  ramifications 
of  his  return  from  two  and  one-half  years  of  exile 
in  France,  but  others,  thanks  to  Reston,  can 
better  understand  the  men  like  John  David 
Herndon.  His  instincts,  like  so  many  other 
deserters,  were  always  good;  his  feelings  un¬ 
mistakable: 


On  Mme.  Binh — “I  went  over  to  see 
her  with  Mary  Richardson  of  the  Black 
Caucus.  Mary  and  Mme.  Binh  did 
most  of  the  talking.  Mme.  Binh  was 
very,  very  friendly.  She’s  a  very,  very 
smart  woman.  They  discussed  black 
people  in  general:  How  they  were 
discriminated  against  in  America. 
Mme  Binh  agreed.  Black  people  were 
just  like  Vietnamese  people.  Anyhow, 
that’s  the  conclusion  they  come  to  and 
everyone  got  an  NLF  pin  and  a  ring, 
and  that  was  about  the  extent  of  the 
conversation.” 


On  amnesty — “I  am  not  going  back 
asking  the  country  for  forgiveness.  I 
have  done  what  I  think  is  right.  That 
has  been  refusing  to  participate 
further  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  was  in 
Vietnam.  I  was  wounded  in  Vietnam.  I 
refused  to  go  back  a  second  time  after 
I  had  been  there  15  months.  I  would  go 
back  to  Vietnam  voluntarily,  if  there 
were  some  way  I  could  help  the  people 
without  killing  the  people.  I  ask  the 
American  people  to  grant  universal 
amnesty  for  people  like  me  opposed  to 


the  war  in  Vietnam  who  are  now  in 
exile.” 


We  cannot  provide  forgiveness  for  them,  those 
who  served  paid  their  price,  those  who  deserted 
must  pay  their  price,  and  the  price  is  not  a  junket 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  or  something  like  that,  as 
some  have  suggested.  The  price  is  a  criminal 
penalty  for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  United 
Stales.  If  they  want  to  return  to  the  United  States 
(hey  must  pay  the  penalty.  If  they  don’t  want  to 
return,  they  are  certainly  welcome  to  stay  in  any 
country  that  welcomes  them. 


“A  desire  for  freedom  was  the  first 
impulse  which  spurred  most  men  to 
Canada.  This  was  an  honest  motive, 
and  in  keeping  with  America’s 
traditions.  If  a  young  man  accepted 
the  draft  and  went  into  the  service  he 
lost  his  freedom  for  a  reason  he 
couldn't  justify;  he  might  also  lose  a 
limb  or  even  his  life;  and  to  stay  in  the 
U.S.  and  go  to  jail  or  to  go  un¬ 
derground  would  cost  him  his  freedom 
as  well.  In  this  sense  then — searching 
for  freedom,  running  toward 
something  rather  than  running  away — 
going  to  Canada  was  a  positive  act.” 

— The  New  Exiles 


A  positive  act,  yet  they  were  derogatorily  called 
evaders  and  draft  dodgers,  when,  in  fact,  those 
who  really  evaded  and  dodged  the  draft  were  men 
like  football  hero  Joe  Namath,  who  managed  to 
"beat  the  system” — in  this  case  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  in  Namath’s  case,  getting  out 
with  a  “trick  knee.'"  Many  of  the  men  who  went  to 
Canada  could  have  dishonestly  evaded  the  draft, 
portant  personal  statement  by  their  act,  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  war.  They  were  not 
draft  evaders  and  draft  dodgers,  they  were  draft 
re  sisters. 

Many  are  America’s  loss.  Especially  in  Canada, 
many  have  made  a  success  of  their  lives  in  exile — 
people  like  Tom  Hathaway,  heir  to  the  shirt 
fortune,  musician,  former  student  at  Toronto’s 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  Bruce  Garside  and 
his  wife,  both  with  doctorates  and  professors  of 
philosophy;  Ross  Hazel,  photographer  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  are,  as  well,  thousands  of 
others — doctors,  artists,  writers,  photographers, 
poets,  musicians,  skilled  laborers,  and  crafts¬ 
men.  I  met  a  number  of  former  Peace  Corpsmen 
who  were  drafted  following  two  years  service  in 
far  corners  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  fearing  America  wouldn’t  want  them 
back,  these  people  have  adopted  Canada  per¬ 
manently  as  their  home.  But  I  am  convinced  most 
all  would  welcome  the  right  to  return  when  they 
wanted. 

The  Numbers  Game 


.  .  .  There  might  be  a  tendency  to  say  now,  to 
those  few  hundreds  who  went  to  Canada  or 
Sweden  or  someplace  else,  and  chose  to  desert 
their  country  because  they  had  a  higher  morality, 
we  should  now  give  them  amnesty. 


Not  since  the  Civil  War  have  so  many 
Americans  needed  amnesty — perhaps  over  a 
million  if  you  count  all  the  violators  of  civil  and 
military  law  whose  “records”  resulted  from  war- 
related  protest  in  the  Vietnam  era.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  know  the  exact  numbers,  but  here  is 
a  “3-D  Look  at  Who  Needs  Amnesty”  we  have 
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prepared  with  some  of  the  figures  that  can  now  be 
substantiated. 


§J 

52,143+  'w^RAFT  RESISTERS 

During  the  war  in  Indochina: 

7,443  men  were  convicted  by  federal  courts 
for  violations  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act.  These  men  are  classified 
as  felons.  Some  3,666  were  imprisoned 
with  sentences  that  varied  from  less 
than  a  year  to  as  long  as  five  years. 
(Source:  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts) 

39,000  additional  names  of  draft  “violators” 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  prosecution.  (Source: 
Selective  Service  System) 


5,700  others  face  “outstanding”  indictments 
for  draft  violations.  For  them,  further 
legal  action  is  pending.  (Source: 
Department  of  Justice) 

?  Unknown  numbers  of  young  men — 

believed  to  be  in  the  thousands — never 
registered  for  the  draft  at  all.  They  are 
not  listed  among  these  Selective 
Service  or  Justice  Department  figures, 
but  are  subject  to  prosecution  in  the 
event  the  government  learns  of  their 
violation. 


32,557  +  'Deserters 

32,557  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  “at 
large”  and  listed  as  AWOL  or 
“deserters.”  The  Department  of 
Defense  states  that  2,525  are  known  to 
be  in  foreign  countries,  including  less 
than  500  in  Sweden,  but  they  list  only 
those  people  whose  whereabouts  have 
been  determined  through  intelligence 
information.  Most  are  underground  or 
m  Canada.  Robert  Musil  (“The  Truth 
About  Deserters,”  THE  NATION, 
April  16)  points  out:  “Obviously,  large 
numbers  of  deserters  have  been  remiss 
in  reporting  changes  in  address.” 


Nearly  100,000  service  personnel 
deserted  per  year  at  the  height  of  the 
war  in  Indochina.  DoD  desertion 
records  which  the  Pentagon  now  says 
have  been  marked  “Not  To  Be  Used — 
Inaccurate”  indicate  that  as  of  January 
1972,  there  were  134,479  deserters  at 
large.  (Source:  DoD) 


20,000  draft-age  American  men  were 
admitted  to  Canada  as  “landed  im¬ 
migrants.”  It  is  widely  believed  that  for 
every  “legal”  exile  in  Canada  one 
entered  illegally  as  a  "tourist”  but 
remained  beyond  the  expiration  of  his 
tourist  permit.  (Source:  Canadian 
Department  of  Manpower  &  Im¬ 
migration) 


450,000 


ISCHARGET  'ESS  THAN 


HONORABLE 


450,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  were  discharge-, 
with  less  than  an  Honorable 
Discharge.  Most  resulted  from  the 
decisions  of  over  550,000  Courts 
Martial,  for  the  "crime”  of  going 
AWOL  or  some  other  “offense”  that 
would  not  be  punishable  in  the  civilian 
world,  such  as  disrespect  for  an  of¬ 
ficer,  conduct  bringing  discredit  upon 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  the  infamous 
catch-all  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice:  Article  134  which 
covered  “all  other  acts  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  discipline.”  Only 
recently  was  this  article  ruled  “un¬ 
constitutionally  vague”  by  the 
Washington  Court  of  Appeals. 
(Source:  DoD) 


•  Unknown  numbers  of  civilians  whose 

active  opposition  to  the  war  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  the  law. 


534,700+ AMERICANS  IN  NEED  OF 

UNIVERSAL,  UNCONDITIONAL 
AMNESTY. 


Whether  it  is  “those  few  hundreds”  in  need  of 
amnesty,  as  the  President  suggests,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  these  figures  indicate,  without 
amnesty  it’s  all  the  same  in  the  end:  youth  lost, 
futures  lost,  lives  full  of  fear,  young  people  forced 
to  survive  by  wits  alone.  These  are  the  other 
victims  of  the  Vietnam  war — victims  of  a 
Selective  Service  System  so  selective  that  less 
than  8  percent  of  those  subject  to  the  law  were 
ever  inducted  under  it. 

More  Than  Numbers 


Perhaps  the  most  victimized  of  all  the  war 
resisters,  for  whom  we  seek  an  amnesty,  are  the 
deserters.  Let  us  look  at  four  categories  of  these 
men  as  described  by  Roger  Williams  in  The  New 
Exiles.  Williams,  himself  an  exile  for  six  years, 
writes  only  of  American  war  resisters  in  Canada, 
but  I  believe  the  descriptions  apply  to  all 
deserters,  regardless  of  when  and  where  they 
were  forced  underground  or  into  exile. 

The  first  group  Williams  calls  the  organizers— 
those  whose  experiences  in  the  military 
radicalized  them  and,  in  turn,  who  attempted  to 
politicize  their  fellow  GI’s.  Some  simply  talked 
about  the  wrongness  of  the  war  or  passed  out 
literature  about  Vietnam.  Others  worked  on  GI 
newspapers  (of  which  there  were  nearly  70  at  one 
time),  or  they  gathered  at  one  of  several  GI 
coffeehouses  that  began  springing  up  around 
military  bases  in  1967. 

In  the  second  category  of  deserters — which 
Williams  says  is  by  far  the  largest— are  the  non¬ 
activists,  those  who  simply  object  to  war,  or  to 
being  forced  to  fight  an  undeclared  war.  Through 
common  sense  this  group  of  men  came  to  know 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  wrong.  Theirs  is  a  gut 
reaction  to  fighting  and  killing:  “a  feeling  that  one 
has  to  draw  the  line  against  the  curtailment  of 
freedom,  and  a  knowledge  that  they  could  not 
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take  the  brutality  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  de¬ 
humanization,  the  loss  of  identity  and  what  Dr. 
Peter  Bourne,  an  orthopsychiatrist  and  decorated 
Vietnam  veteran,  calls  the  mortification  of  the 
self.” 

The  third  category,  perhaps  30  percent  of  the 
deserters,  according  to  Williams,  can  be  defined 
as  being  very  young,  very  frightened,  and  very 
sad.  They  are  the  real  American  refugees  who  at 
seventeen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen  have  been 
forced  to  run  for  their  lives  and  begin  a  new  life 
in  a  foreign  country. 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  and  clergy, 
including  Bob  and  Louise  Ransom  and  myself, 
worked  with  the  Committee  for  the  Presidio  27  to 
provide  pub'ic  defense  for  some  men  in  this 
category,  including  two  who  "deserted” — escaped 
is  a  better  word — and  went  to  Canada.  Attorney 
Terrence  Hallinan  was  their  key  lawyer.  Of  these 
men  he  said: 

Of  course,  you've  got  to  understand 
that  inability  to  adjust  in  terms  of  the 
society  they  come  from  and  the  nature 
of  the  Army  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  children  of  America’s 
poor  whites,  a  hidden  class  of  people. 

They  are  uneducated  but  not  at  all 
stupid.  They  may  have  come  from 
loveless  homes,  but  they  can  love.  In 
peacetime  they  would  never  have  been 
held  in  the  Army,  but  because  of  the 
war — because  the  Army  needs  every 
body  it  can  get — they  couldn’t  be 
discharged.  The  war  is  really  so  un¬ 
popular  among  the  GI’s  that  the  Army 
senses  that  if  it  started  giving  these 
discharges — CO,  psychiatric — the 
floodgates  would  open  and  thousands 
of  men  would  try  to  get  out.  Since  they 
can’t  let  them  out,  yet  they  can’t  use 
them  in  the  field,  they  fill  stockades 
with  them. 

■  .  .  Or,  adds,  Williams,  “the  Army  finds  that 
they  have  deserted.” 

The  fourth  category  of  men  who  have  deserted 
are  the  saddest  of  all,  those  dull  young  men, 
perhaps  mentally  deficient  or  emotionally 
disturbed,  who  end  up  in  the  Army  for  lack  of 
anywhere  else  to  go,  often  sent  there  by  civil 
courts  instead  of  to  youth  correction  centers. 
Williams  reminds  the  reader  that  included  in  this 
group  were  the  dropouts  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara’s  “Project  100,000”  designed  to 
"salvage"  men  considered  unfit  for  military 
duty — draft  rejects  and  substandard  volunteers, 
most  of  whom  McNamara  thought  could  be 
educated  and  trained  for  productive  military 
careers  and  productive  roles  in  society.  This 
project  serves  as  a  good  example  of  why  we  feel 
amnesty  should  apply  to  all  of  the  450,000  service 
personnel  with  less  than  Honorable  Discharges— 
even  if  they  never  uttered  a  word  of  protest  about 
our  involvement  in  Indochina.  As  Hallinan 
pointed  out,  the  Army  needed  every  body  it 
could  get,  but  these  men  wouldn’t  have  been  in 
the  service  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  and  for 
programs  like  McNamara’s  “Project  100,000.” 
Irving  Greenberg,  the  director  of  the  training 
effort,  said  the  military  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  high  motivation.  “In  every  learning 
situation  basic  reading,  general  high  school 
equivalency  program  or  job  training — the  men 
can  see  instant  reward  or  punishment  that’s 
directly  related  to  what  they  are  learning,”  he 
said. 

Ralph  Nader  has  published  a  450-page  report 
on  Vietnam-era  veterans  that  indicates  these 
underprivileged  youths  never  received  the  special 
training  they  were  promised  and  ended  up  going 
into  combat  two  to  three  times  more  often  than 
other  soldiers,  reminding  me  of  the  oft-repeated 
warning  from  our  NCO’s  in  Basic  Training: 

1  here  are  two  kinds  of  soldiers — the  quick  and 
the  dead!” 

The  men  in  this  group  of  deserters  needed  help, 
but  the  Army  was  neither  able  or  willing  to  give  it 
to  them.  So  they  were  either  driven  to  the 


stockade,  to  suicide, or  into  exile  says  Williams,  if 
they  happened  to  know  that  option.  Nor  did  the 
Army  ever  discharge  these  men;  they  discharged 
themselves. 

Williams,  describes  the  efforts  of  groups  like 
The  American  Deserters  Committee  in  Montreal 
who  attempted  to  help  as  many  of  these  men  as 
possible,  finding  them  Canadian  psychiatrists, 
social  workers,  jobs — when  possible — but,  for  the 
most  part,  little  could  be  done.  "They  are  truly 
lost,  a  whole  mass  of  children  driven  to  real  or 
near  madness,  called  insane  while  they  attempt  to 
choose  sanity  in  the  face  of  an  insane  reality 
They  represent  the  real  American  tragedy.” 


Now,  1  suppose,  Mr.  Sheldon,  that  your  question 
wiih  regard  to  amnesty  may  deal  with  the  problem 
of  healing  the  wounds.  Certainly  I  have  sympathy 
for  any  individual  who  has  made  a  mistake.  We 
have  all  made  mistakes.  But  also,  it  is  a  rule  of  life, 
we  all  have  to  pay  for  our  mistakes. 


How  They  Feel 

Many  of  the  exiles  have  written  home  to  friends 
and  family  that  they  felt  good,  content— free  in 
Canada  or  Sweden  or  Paris  or  London — that  they 
were  glad  to  be  where  they  were  during  this  time 
of  trouble.  But  few  of  them  talked  freely  of  the 
mental  agony,  the  alienation,  the  loneliness,  that 
they  also  experienced.  They  did  not  always  write 
home  about  what  it  was  like  to  try  and  pick  up 
their  careers  (or  even  get  work  to  survive)  in  a 
country  they  didn't  want  to  live  in.  They  seldom 
wrote  about  what  it  was  like  to  survive  on  little  or 
no  money  for  years  on  end,  to  be  a  poor  im¬ 
migrant,  or  worse,  a  refugee.  These  experiences 
have  marked  all  of  the  resisters — admittedly, 
some  more  than  others— but  all  have  already  paid 
a  price  for  their  decision.  It  seems  ludicrous  to 
assume  that  any  of  them  would  seriously  consider 

the  suggestion  that  they  pay  again  if  they  want  to 
come  home. 

James  Reston,  Jr.  concurs:  “Exile  is  penalty 
enough.  It  is  self-imposed  alternate  service.  For 
this  government  to  add  an  additional  penalty 
would  be  a  cowardly  act,  contemptuous  of  the 
past,  unrelated  to  a  new  beginning,  and  one  the 
exiles  have  made  very  clear  they  will  not  accept.” 

Reston  hits  on  the  reality  of  the  amnesty  issue 
in  recounting  a  verbal  exchange,  not  involving  his 
book’s  subject,  John  David  Herndon,  but  his  wife 
and  Dean  Rusk.  It  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1972 
at  Duke  University: 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Rusk  asked,  as 
Denise  Reston  pressed  him  on  amnesty.  “Say  ‘I’m 
sorry?  They  were  right  and  I  was  wrong’?” 

“That’s  what  universal  amnesty  is  all  about,” 
she  said. 

“Well  you’re  never  going  to  hear  that  from  me!” 
Rusk  said  furiously. 

Probably  not.  “Yet  at  the  present  time  the  issue 
is  turned  on  its  head,”  says  Reston  .••“Those  who 
planned  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  who 
devised  our  inhumane  concepts  of  devastation, 
and  who  executed  the  technological  holocaust  are 
walking  free  among  us  and  many  still  hold 
positions  of  power.  Few  are  asking  if  they  deserve 
amnesty.  Only  for  them  would  I  advocate  a 
conditional  amnesty,  the  condition  being  they 
admit  their  mistakes.” 

The  Precedents  For  Amnesty 

The  United  States  Constitution  does  not 
mention  amnesty,  but  Article  II,  Section  2  does 
state  that  the  President  “shall  have  power  to  grant 
Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  case  of  Impeachment.” 
The  power  has  been  used  30  times  since  George 
Washington  gave  a  general  pardon  to  the 
Whiskey  insurrectionists  in  1795.  (See  “Amnesties 
in  U.S.  History,”  page  4,  AMERICAN  REPORT 
amnesty  supplement.)  Legislation  having  a  similar 
effect  has  also  been  passed  seven  times  by 
Congress  although  never  labeled  an  act  of  am¬ 
nesty. 


Abraham  Lincoln’s  amnesty  for  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy  was  cited  by  a  pro-amnesty  editorial 
in  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  (Nov.  24,  1971) 
as  a  precedent  for  an  act  of  amnesty  today.”  But 
as  they  wisely  noted,  President  Nixon  is  not 
Honest  Abe  and  appeals  such  as  theirs  tend  to  be 
“stigmatized  as  the  crying  of  liberals  and  bleeding- 
hearts.” 

1  he  President  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
various  countries  have  granted  post-war  am¬ 
nesties,  too,  both  to  their  "enemies"  and  their  own 
citizens  alike.  For  example:  France,  Norway, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands 
granted  amnesties  to  persons  engaged  in  com¬ 
promising  activities  during  World  War  II. 

Early  in  1973  Czechoslovakia  announced  an 
amnesty  for  people  who  left  the  country  illegally 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  1968,  including  large 
groups  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Western  Europe. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  election  of  Australia’s 
new  labor  government,  Prime  Minister  Gough 
Whitlam  granted  a  total  amnesty  to  all  9  000 
Vietnam  war  draft  resisters.  This  in  a  country  that 
has  often  worshipped  the  military,  and  whose  only 
national  celebration  is  ANZAC  (Australia-New 
Zealand  Army  Corps)  Day,  commemorating 
Australia’s  role  in  two  world  wars. 

As  one  final  example  the  exiles  often  point  out 
that  Willie  Brandt  “deserted”  his  country  during 
World  War  II  and  spent  14  years  in  Scandinavian 
exile.  Today,  of  course,  he  is  Prime  Minister  of 
West  Germany. 

But  these  precedents  are  of  little  consequence 
to  the  resisters  unless  they  are  matched  by 
comparable  action  in  Washington.  Without 
amnesty  they  will  be  forced  to  eventually  become 
citizens  ot  other  countries  in  order  to  have  civil 
rights,  including  the  right  to  travel.  Among  the 
exiles,  passports  are  expiring  and  passport  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  U.S.  consulates  in  Canada, 
Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  are  being  denied. 
The  500  deserters  in  Sweden,  for  example,  will 
remain  stateless  persons,  trapped  in  a  small 
country  that  speaks  a  difficult  language. 

Although  they  nave  uvvu  _ ,  _ 

estimate  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  men  there 
do  not  wish  to  become  Swedish  citizens  or  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Sweden.  For  the  time 
being  they  are  considered  refugees  admitted 
under  a  policy  of  humane  asylum,  but  ultimately 
they  want  to  secure  their  rights  as  human  beings 
and  to  do  that  they  must  choose  Swedish 
citizenship  or  wait  for  amnesty  to  restore  their 
rights  at  home.  “Why,”  they  ask,  “should  there  be 
500  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Sweden  when 
the  500  American  POW’s,  who  have  participated 
in  an  illegal  and  immoral  war,  have  returned  from 
Hanoi?” 

As  Roger  Williams  became  involved  with  other 
American  war  resisters  exiled  in  Canada  it 
became  apparent  to  him  that  although  their 
protest  against  the  United  States — their  “politics 
of  anger  and  frustration” — fit  into  the  anti 
category,  the  story  when  fully  understood  was 
very  pro  —  optimistic,  promising,  “essentially 
a  positive  statement.  There  is  nothing  negative, 
nothing  sad,  nothing  tragic  about  young  men  and 
women  consciously  choosing  freedom  over 
enslavement,  a  new  country  over  prison,  and  life 
over  death;  and  even  though  many  Canadians, 
American  reporters,  and  even  older  exiles  feel  a 
genuine  sadness  when  they  encounter  an  18-year- 
old  deserter  or  draft  resister,  at  the  root  of  this 
grief  is  the  knowledge  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  United  States  today  is  such  that  men  this 
young  have  had  to  flee — that  the  tragedy  lies  not 
\rith  the  fleeing  but  with  what  is  being  fled.” 

Although  he  didn’t  say  it  when  he  wrote  The 
New  Exiles,  Williams  now  believes  that  perhaps 
amnesty  really  isn’t  the  issue  at  all.  Agreeing  with 
Reston  he  says:  “The  problem  is  that  the  U.S. 
must  somehow,  someday,  repudiate  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  men  who  made  it,  after  which  the 
problem  of  amnesty  no  longer  exists.  The 
problem  is  that  the  war  resisters  prematurely 
repudiated  the  war  and  the  warmakers.” 

I  doubt  that  our  country  will  repudiate  Vietnam 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Instead,  it  may  be  that  a 
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majority  of  the  people,  under  the  flag-waving 
leadership  of  Mr.  Nixon,  will  repudiate  us,  the 
anti-war  veterans,  the  resisters,  and  those  citizens 
considered  to  be  liberal  or  left  of  center  in 
American  politics.  Ironically  then,  we  who  op¬ 
posed  a  war  the  American  people  did  not  vote  for, 
and  did  not  want,  could  still  become  the 
scapegoats  for  the  Vietnam  disaster. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  already  engaged  in  what  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  called  “the  meanest  kind  of 
demagoguery"  when  speaking  of  the  war  resisters. 
With  more  of  the  same,  amnesty  could  become  an 
academic  question. 

We  who  grew  up  believing  in  America’s  basic 
goodness  have  had  those  beliefs  shattered  and 
blown  apart  before  our  eyes  in  Vietnam  (not  to 
mention  Watergate).  But  we  have  learned  by  this 
experience  that  our  country  is  a  nation  of 
dichotomies.  One  side  of  the  American  character 
often  displays  a  decency,  a  humanity,  a  fairness, 
seldom  so  widely  exhibited  in  other  lands.  But 
often  on  the  other  side  is  arrogance,  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  and  massive  ignorance. 

educated  us  who  fought  there.  Like  the  resisters, 
we  are  people  altered  by  events,  by  history,  war 
having  made  us  into  what  we  are  not.  To  take  it  a 
step  further,  war  has  perhaps  made  us  something 
better  than  we  were.  Few,  if  any,  among  us  are 
leaders.  Few  have  had  political  backgrounds.  But 
we  share  among  ourselves  now — vets  and  exiles 
alike — a  common  “politics  of  experience,” 
making  us  determined  to  alter  history  as  it  has 
altered  us.  In  that  sense,  we  are  now  "political” 
and  we  are  dangerous  to  the  traditional  polity  of 
America.  I  think  it  was  awareness  of  the 
radicalization  process  most  Vietnam -era  veterans 
and  resisters  have  gone  through  that  contributed 
to  Watergate  and  drove  the  government  to 
heavily  infiltrate  WAW  with  FBI  and  CID 
agents. 

Althougn  America  is  stuck  with  its  anti-war 
veterans,  the  war  resisters  and  those  with  less  than 
Honorable  Discharges  quite  simply  may  not  be 
people  to  whom  America  wants  to  restore  full 
legal  and  civil  rights. 

In  a  nation  as  divided  as  ours,  amnesty  is  not 
likely  to  be  decided  soon,  but  America  will  have 
begun  to  find  itself — will  have  begun  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam — and  to  ex¬ 
tricate  itself  from  a  recent  terrible  past,  if  it  can 
establish  one  form  of  military  discharge  and  allow 
the  war  exiles  to  return  as  free  citizens  (at  best,  to 
welcome  them  home — like  the  POW’s — as 
patriots.)  Yet  even  that  will  only  be  a  beginning. 

You  victims  of  conscription! 

You  victims  of  the  draft! 

Mark  well  and  act  accordingly: 

Where  justice  rules 
And  morals  prevail, 

Each  one  is  free  to  be  a  martyr 
Of  his  own  ideals. 

But  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  die 
For  the  ideals  of  others! 

For  this  is  murder. 

— Denis  Diderot 


by  Robert  K.  Musil 
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John  T.  is  a  powerful  and  articulate  black  man. 
Nearing  40,  he  looks  prosperous,  a  member  of  the 
rising  black  middle  class  in  Philadelphia.  But  he  is 
not.  John  is  unemployed,  in  fact,  almost  unem¬ 
ployable — the  holder  of  an  Undesirable 
Discharge  after  17  years  of  service  in  the  United 
-States  Air  Force,  most  recently  as  a  Technical 
Sergeant  in  supply.  John  made  the  mistake  of 
overstaying  an  emergency  leave  from  Southeast 
Asia  to  visit  his  hospitalized  wife  in  the  States.  It 
was  his  first  AWOL — and  his  last.  Three  years 
short  of  retirement — and  decorated  for  his  serv  ice 
in  Vietnam — he  is  now  branded  “undesirable” 
and  barred  from  veterans’  benefits. 

If  the  Air  Force  can  be  heartless  with  even  its 
best  career  NCO’s,  the  situation  is  even  worse  for 
young,  dissenting  GI’s  in  all  services.  Dan  H.,  for 
example,  like  a  number  of  Marines  in  the  late 
sixties,  was  hung  by  his  wrists  for  long  periods 
of  time  at  the  Camp  Pendleton,  L.aluomia  brig. 
The  shocking  conditions  at  Pendleton — like  those 
at  the  Army’s  Presidio — were  later  exposed  in  the 
media.  An  in-depth  report  on  CBS  television 
showed  Mike  Wallace  examining  what  amounted 
to  the  Marine’s  version  of  tiger  cages.  Although 
conditions  improved  somewhat,  media  interest  in 
the  Pendleton  brig  and  the  other  stockades  soon 
faded. 

AMNESTY 

AND 

BAD 

DISCHARGES 


For  Dan,  however,  Pendleton  is  a  name  he  will 
never  forget.  He  developed  severe  psychological 
problems  after  his  brutal  treatment  there  and 
went  AWOL  to  Canada.  Unable  to  make  it  in  a 
new  country,  he  finally  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  turned  himself  in  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  result:  an  Undesirable  Discharge.  Dan  has 
now  bounced  from  one  menial  job  to  another.  He 
is  ineligible  for  any  veterans’  help,  and  threatens 
suicide.  The  effect  of  a  bad  discharge  from  the 
military  is,  in  effect  a  life  sentence. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  penalties  can  be  given 
to  a  young  man  often  after  he  has  been  drafted 
away  from  his  home,  been  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
gone  AWOL,  lived  underground,  been  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  FBI  and  rotted  in  a  military 
stockade. 

A  Federal  judge  summed  up  the  effect  of  an 
Undesirable  Discharge  nicely: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Undesirable 
Discharge  ...  is  punitive  in  nature,  since  it 
stigmatizes  the  serviceman’s  reputation, 
impedes  his  ability  to  gain  employment  and 


Robert  K.  Musil  was  Associate  Secretary  of  CCCO,  an 
agency  tor  military  and  draft  counseling.  This  article 
was  originally  prepared  for  CCCO  News  Notes. 
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is  in  life,  if  not  in  law,  prima  facie  evidence 

against  the  serviceman’s  character, 

patriotism,  or  loyalty. 

The  Undesirable  and  other  bad  discharges 
provide  a  terrible  kind  of  double  jeopardy:  a  life 
sentence  on  top  of  military  punishment.  And  the 
problem  has  been  massive  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  when  bad  discharges  have  been  used  to  stifle 
bourgeoning  dissent  over  war,  racism,  and  the 
indignities  of  military  life  in  general.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  statistics,  over 
424,000  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  (August, 
1964-March,  1973)  have  been  branded  for  life 
with  bad  discharges. 

Most  civilians  have  little  appreciation  of  the 
complexities  or  the  injustices  of  the  discharge 
system.  And  even  fewer  understand  why  amnesty 
groups  like  Americans  For  Amnesty  are  including 
all  veterans  with  bad  discharges  in  their  call  for 
unconditional  amnesty.  For  many  Americans,  the 
phrase  "bad  discharge”  seems  to  call  up  images  of 
some  sort  of  horrible  mixture  of  sodomy  and 
treason — or  worse.  Overcoming  this  powerful, 
and  inaccurate,  emotional  response  may  be  the 
toughest  job  of  all  for  amnesty  forces. 

One  can,  in  fact,  get  a  bad  discharge  for 
sodomy  or  treason,  but  the  realities  of  why 
Vietnam-era  veterans  received  less  than 
honorable  discharges  are  far  different.  First  it  is 
important  to  understand  what  are  the  kinds  of  bad 
discharges  and  how  they  are  given.  For  enlisted 
personnel  there  are  four  kinds  of  less  than 
honorable  discharges: 

General 

Undesirable  (UD) 

Bad  Conduct  (BCD) 
Dishonorable  (DD) 

The  first  two  are  administrative  discharges 
"awarded"  without  trial;  the  other  two  are 
punitive  discharges  and  must  be  given  by  a  court- 
martial.  In  either  case,  the  methods  used  are 
shocking. 

Administrative  discharges  are  given  by  a  board 
of  officers  (not  peers  of  the  enlisted  person  they 
stigmatize)  who  preside  over  a  quicky,  kangaroo 
procedure  in  which  the  victim  cannot  even  have 
his  accusers  cross-examined.  Reasons  for  such 
discharges  include  enuresis  (bed-wetting),  apathy, 
obesity,  financial  irresponsibility,  homosexual 
tendencies,  character  disorders,  and  a  host  of 
other  vague  reasons — including,  in  most  bran¬ 
ches,  “for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons.”  In 
short,  a  GI  could  be  stamped  as  homosexual 
without  trial  and  then  be  penalized  for  life. 

Conduct  Unbecoming 

The  situation  is  not  much  better  with  courts- 
martial  which  give  Bad  Conduct  Discharges  and 
Dishonorable  Discharges.  Of  the  over  550,000 
courts-martial  during  Vietnam,  the  vast  majority 
were  for  the  crime  of  AWOL.  Another  10  percent 
were  for  disobedience  of  various  kinds.  Very  few 
were  for  ordinary  “criminal”  behavior.  The 
average  GI  is  faced  with  an  impressive  array  of 
statutes  that  can  make  him  guilty  of  about 
anything  the  service  wants.  Such  vague  phrases  as 
"disrespect,”  “conduct  unbecoming,”  “promoting 
disloyalty,”  and  so  on  dot  the  pages  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military'  lustice.  Only  recently 
have  Federal  courts  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
infamous  catch-all  of  military  law,  Article  134, 
which  forbids  “all  other  acts  prejudicial  to  good 
order  and  discipline.” 

Bad  Conduct  Discharges  and  Dishonorable 
Discharges  bar  veterans  from  all  benefits  by  law. 
Undesirable  Discharges  eliminate  benefits  in 
practice.  Only  the  General  Discharge  still  allows 
Veterans  Administration  benefits  (although  vets 
with  Generals  are  barried  from  state  benefits  in 
places  like  New  York  where  you  must  have  an 
Honorable  Discharge.  All  four  discharges, 
however  carry  severe  stigmas  for  employment  in 
all  fields  or  admission  to  college  and  professional 
associations. 


In  the  climate  of  dissent  over  Vietnam,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  discharge  system  has  been 
grossly  abused.  Commanders  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  branding  protestors  for  lif$  with 
administrative  discharges.  Often  a  commander 
will  threaten  a  GI  with  the  severe  penalties  of  a 
court-martial  including  time  in  the  stockade  or 
knowing  he  cannot  get  a  conviction, 
will  generously  offer  a  bad  discharge  instead. 

Discharges  Hide  Dissent 

This  procedure  not  only  helps  the  services  rid 
themselves  of  dissenters,  it  allows  them  to  hide 
the  extent  of  anti-war  activity.  A  bad  discharge 
for  “apathy"  or  “character  disorders”  looks  a  lot 
better  in  the  statistics  than  “discharged  as  anti¬ 
war  protestor.” 

This  cover-up  method  is  used  most  commonly 
by  giving  Undesirable  Discharges  to  returning 
AWOLS.  There  have  been  about  500,000  long¬ 
term  AWOLS  in  the  Vietnam  years.  Most  were 
related  to  antiwar  or  anti-military  feelings.  But  the 
Pentagon  goes  to  great  lengths  to  convince  the 
public  that  these  AWOLS  simply  have  ancient 
and  apolitical  problems  like  homesickness  or 
inability  to  adjust.”  The  label  “undesirable” 
neatly  shifts  the  burden  of  moral  guilt  in  a  way 
that  Calvin  would  approve— off  the  back  of  the 
military  and  the  war,  and  onto  the  individual. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Major  Bradley  K.  lones 
and  published  in  the  Winter,  1973,  issue  of 
MILITARY  LAW  REVIEW,  shows  with  hard 
data  the  shattering  effects  of  a  bad  discharge, 
lones  surveyed  1,000  employers  around  the 
country,  ranging  from  big  business  to  labor 
unions,  bar  examiners,  and  colleges.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  employers  inquire  about  the 
character  of  an  applicant’s  discharge,  and  one- 
third  require  the  presentation  of  the  actual 
discharge  certificate  itself.  Thus,  employers  are 
likely  to  care  about  a  veteran’s  discharge,  and,  as 
Jones  survey  reveals,  are  severely  prejudiced 

against  those  with  other  than  Honorable 
Discharges. 

To  use  the  most  common  example,  the  un¬ 
desirable  discharge,  one-third  of  all  business 
employers  queried  automatically  reject  any 
applicant  with  a  UD.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
influenced  against  the  candidate  by  it.  The 
situation  is  similarly  bad  with  the  other  discharges 
(slightly  better  for  General,  even  worse  for  BCD’s 
and  DD’s).  Jones  also  found  that  with  all  bad 
discharges  most  employers  look  beyond  the 
discharge  to  determine  the  cause. 

The  arbitrariness  and  life-time  penalty  of  a  bad 
discharge  hits  minority  GI’s  particularly  hard.  In 
1972,  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Task  Force  on  the  Administration  of  Military 
Justice  in  the  Armed  Forces,  24.6  percent  of  all 
Dishonorable  Discharges  in  the  Army  went  to 
blacks,  at  a  time  when  they  comprised  only  about 
14  percent  of  that  service.  DoD  doesn’t  keep 
statistics  on  other  minority  discharges,  such  as 
Chicano,  Indian,  or  Oriental,  but  knowledgeable 
observers  say  that  the  situation  is  as  bad. 
Altogether  minority  GLs  may  make  up  as  much  as 
half  of  all  bad  discharges. 

Barred  from  VA  benefits  and  armed  with  a  bad 
discharge,  the  future  is  bleak  for  most  minority 
veterans  whose  problems — whatever  their 
nature — were  usually  exacerbated  by  racism  in 
the  military.  In  the  Navy,  for  example,  blacks 
were  recruited  in  the  1970’s  with  much  fanfare 
and  resultant  good  PR  for  the  service.  When 
black  sailors  protested  racist  conditions 
throughout  the  Navy,  however — riots  aboard  the 
USS  Constellation,  among  others,  were  fostered 
in  part  by  disproportionate  numbers  of  General 
and  Undesirable  Discharges  going  to  blacks — 

they  were  discharged  under  less  than  honorable 
conditions  and  swept  out  the  back  door  in  large 
numbers,  without  the  fanfare  that  had  welcomed 
their  arrival. 

Black  anti-war  protestors,  as  a  rule,  suffered 
severe  penalties  in  the  military  and  often  received 
far  less  publicity  than  their  white  counterparts. 
Marine  Corporal  William  Harvey  and  Private 


George  Daniels,  for  instance,  were  convicted  in 
1967  of  making  "disloyal  statements”  and 
attempting  to  cause  “insubordination,  disloyalty, 
and  refusal  of  duty”  for  telling  other  black 
Marines  in  a  barracks  bull  session  that  Vietnam 
was  a  “white  man’s  war."  They  were  sentenced  to 
an  almost  unbelievable  ten  and  six  years, 
respectively. 


Although  their  convictions  were  finally 
overturned  on  appeal,  Daniels  had  already  served 
more  than  two  years  in  military  prison,  far  longer 
than  the  four  months  portion  of  his  sentence  that 
was  upheld.  In  any  case,  George  Daniels,  like 
thousands  of  other  unknown  protesting  GI’s,  is 
stuck  with  a  bad  discharge.  In  effect,  a  life  sen¬ 
tence. 

Some  of  these  veterans  can  be  helped.  I  here 
are  a  few  avenues  for  appeal  and  upgrading 
discharges:  first,  before  a  Discharge  Review- 
Board,  then  the  Board  for  the  Correction  of 
Military  Records,  and  occasionally,  Federal 
Court.  Increasing  numbers  of  peace,  counseling, 
and  veterans  groups  are  turning  to  actively  help  in 
upgrading  discharge  cases,  but  the  process  is  long, 
difficult,  and  often  very  costly.  Few  veterans 
know  that  help  is  available,  and  even  if  they  do, 
the  paperwork,  bureaucracy,  and  general  “hassle” 
of  dealing  with  government  institutions  keeps 
many  vets  from  applying. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Army  Discharge 
Review  Board  in  1944,  only  14,860  of  94,700 
cases,  or  15.7  percent,  have  been  upgraded  to 
Honorable  or  General  Discharges.  For  a  genuine 
redress  of  grievances,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
with  bad  discharges  will  finally  need  an  un¬ 
conditional  amnesty.  Without  it,  most  veterans 
with  bad  discharges — despite  upgrading  efforts — 
can  expect  to  remain  branded  for  life.  Men  like 
John  T.,  Dan  H.,  and  nearly  half  a  million 
veterans  like  them  will  be  unemployable  in  all  but 
the  most  menial  jobs,  and  without  veterans’ 
benefits  for  education,  housing,  loans,  medical 
care — unless  there  is  an  amnesty. 

It  is  a  situation  that  should  produce  shame  for 
Americans;  a  needless  indecency  and  indignity 
after  so  many  that  have  gone  before.  Discharges 
must  become  uniform.  And  all  veterans  with  less 
than  Honorable  Discharges,  who  now  suffer  for 
life,  must  be  included  in  our  demands  for 
universal,  and  unconditional  amnesty. 

The  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors  has  produced  a  useful  step-by- 
step  memorandum  on  upgrading  discharges 
and  provides  referrals  to  attorneys  or 
counselors  for  any  veteran  in  need.  For 
further  information  write:  CCCO,  2016 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 
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Bills  Before  Congress 


by  Duane  Shank 

Currently  14  bills  relating  to  amnesty  are 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  all  but  one  of 
them  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
run  the  gamut  from  a  total,  unconditional 
amnesty  to  an  "Immunity  Review  Board" 
which  would  examine  each  case  of  draft 
violation  and  would  have  the  power  to 
grant  immunity  from  prosecution  on  the 
condition  of  two  years  service. 

Four  of  the  bills  call  for  a  general  and 
unconditional  amnesty  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  Three  of  these— HR  236  (Rep 
Bella  Abzug,  D-N.Y.);  HR  3100  (Rep 
Ronald  Dellums,  D-Cal.);  and  HR  5195 
(Reps.  Abzug,  John  Conyers,  D-Mich.;  and 
Parren  Mitchell,  D-Md.)— are  identical.  All 
titled  the  War  Resisters  Exoneration  Act," 
these  bills  begin  with  the  declaration: 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  a  general  and  unconditional 
amnesty,  with  full  restoration  of  all 
civil,  political,  property  and  other 
rights  is  a  necessary  measure  ...  for 
the  reconciliation  and  reinstatement 
of  persons  who  have  been 
prosecuted,  or  who  may  be  subject  to 
prosecution,  for  failing  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of,  or  relating 
to,  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Indochina,  or  for  engaging 
in  any  non-violent  activity  or  activity 
justified  by  deeply  held  moral  or 
ethical  beliefs  in  protest  of,  or  op¬ 
position  to,  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina. 

They  then  go  on  to  list  a  number  of 
specific  violations  to  be  covered  by  a 
general  amnesty,  including  failing  to 
register  or  refusing  induction,  deserting  or 
being  absent  without  leave  from  the  Armed 
Forces;  counseling,  aiding,  abetting, 
soliciting  or  advising  others  to  refuse 
service;  and  harboring  those  who  refuse 
service. 

The  general  amnesty  to  be  granted  would 
restore  all  civil  and  political  rights,  grant 


immunity  from  criminal  prosecution, 
expunge  all  criminal  records,  grant 
honorable  discharges  to  persons  who 
received  less  than  honorable  discharges  for 
reasons  related  to  opposition  to  the  war 
and  nullify  all  other  legal  consequences  of 
the  violation. 


For  The  Record 

The  full  record  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  on  amnesty, 
March  8,  11,  13,  1974,  is 

available  free,  while  the  supply 
lasts.  Write  your  Representative 
or: 

House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515,  Attn: 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice. 


In  addition  to  these  enumerated 
violations,  the  bills  would  create  an 
Amnesty  Commission"  that  would  have 
the  power  to  grant  amnesty  for  violations 
other  than  a  personal  refusal  to  serve,  if  the 
Commission  found  that  the  acts  were 
motivated  by  opposition  to  the  war  and  did 
not  involve  substantial  personal  or  property 
damage.  Even  in  cases  of  such  damage,  the 
Commission  could  grant  amnesty  if  it  found 
that  the  act  was  nevertheless  justifiable  on 
the  basis  of  a  deeply  held  ethical  or  moral 
belief. 

The  other  unconditional  amnesty  bill,  HR 
10980,  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Paul  Mc- 
Closkey  (R-Cal.).  This  act  would  grant 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  violations 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  or  absences 
from  the  military.  It  would  release  from 
prison  any  person  currently  serving  a 
sentence  for  such  acts  and  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  grant  a 
pardon  to  those  already  convicted  and  or 
released  after  completing  a  sentence. 

McCloskey  had  originally  intended  to 
introduce  only  a  conditional  amnesty  bill, 


but  changed  his  mind  after  the  "amnesty" 
of  Vice-President  Agnew.  In  his  remarks 
upon  submitting  his  bills,  McCloskey  said 

It  has  been  my  view  until  recently 
that  fairness  to  those  who  did  serve  in 
Viet  Nam  required  at  least  an  equal 
period  of  humanitarian  service  on  the 
part  of  those  who  did  not.  The  events 
of  the  past  week,  however,  give  me 
great  pause  in  seeking  less  than  full 
and  unconditional  amnesty  for  those 
who  declined  to  kill  fellow  human 
beings  in  a  cause  in  which  they  did  not 
believe.  ...  If  justice  includes  freedom 
for  tax  evaders  and  obstructors  of 
justice,  it  should  include  freedom  for 
draft  evaders  as  well. 

Six  bills  pending  are  for  a  conditional 
amnesty— actually,  the  granting  of  a 
pardon  upon  the  person's  agreeing  to 
perform  a  specified  term  of  service,  either 
in  the  military  or  a  civilian  program  such  as 
VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps.  Four  of  the  six 
have  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Edward  Koch 
(D-N.Y.). 

HR  674  would  express  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  mitigation  of  punishment  for 
"nonviolent  military  offenders"  and  draft 
violators,  and  would  authorize  the 
President  to  grant  such  mitigation,  ",  .  to 
the  extent  and  on  the  conditions  .  ."  that 

may  be  imposed  by  the  President.  HR  675 
and  its  identical  sequel  HR  4238,  in  which 
Rep.  Koch  was  joined  by  seven  other 
Representatives  (George  Brown,  D-N.Y., 
John  Conyers,  Augustus  Hawkins,  D-Cal., 
Henry  Helstoski,  D-N.Y  ,  Robert  Nix,  D-Pa  , 
Thomas  Rees,  OCa I  ;  and  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  D-N.Y. ),  provide  for  a  con¬ 
ditional  amnesty  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

They  would  allow  any  person  who 
refused  to  register  or  who  refused  induction 
to'  receive  immunity  from  prosecution,  if 
the  person:  1)  presented  himself  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  other  designated 
officials,  2)  agreed  to  enlist  and  serve  two 
years  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  serve  for  two 
years  in  VISTA,  Peace  Corps,  Public  Health 
Service  or  other  eligible  service,  and  3) 
agreed  to  serve  at  the  lowest  pay  grade  in 
such  service. 

Persons  already  convicted  and  serving  a 
sentence  would  be  released  if  they  agreed 
to  finish  the  term  of  the  sentence  in  service 
such  as  described  above  If  they  have 
already  completed  their  sentence,  they 
would  serve  two  years,  with  credit  up  to  a 
year  tor  time  already  done.  1  he  bills  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  grant  pardons  to  those  convicted 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  proposal, 
also  introduced  by  Koch,  is  HR  2034,  which 
would  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act's 
definition  of  conscientious  objection  by 
changing  the  phrase  "war  in  any  form"  to 
"  all  wars  or  a  particular  war."  The  provision 
that  makes  this  an  amnesty  proposal  is  that 
this  amended  definition  would  apply  to 
anyone,  regardless  of  his  current  legal 
status.  In  other  words,  a  person  already 
convicted  or  being  prosecuted  for  a 
violation  would  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  his  draft  board  and  apply  for  1-0 
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status  under  the  new  definition,  with  all  his 
appeal  and  personal  appearance  rights 
intact  and  with  immunity  from  prosecution 
during  the  application  procedures.  The 
provision  would  also  apply  to  military 
absentees,  who  would  have  to  rejoin  the 
military  and  apply  for  a  CO  discharge  under 
the  new  definition. 

Also  proposing  a  conditional  amnesty  are 
HR  2167,  introduced  by  Rep.  Edward 
Roybal  (D-Cal. ),  essentially  identical  to 
Koch's  HR  675;  and  HR  10979,  by  Mc¬ 
Closkey.  This  bill  would,  however,  include 
military  deserter's,  and  would  establish  an 
"Amnesty  Commission"  to. act  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  for  the  service 
requirement. 

Three  concurrent  resolutions  opposing 
amnesty  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  H.  Con.  Res.  86  (Thomas  Bevill,  D- 
Ala.)  H.  Con.  Res.  144  (Lawrence  Hogan,  R- 
Md.)  and  H.  Con.  Res.  385  (David  Bowen, 
D-Miss.),  all  express  the  sense  of  Congress: 

.  that  no  pardon,  reprieve  or  amnesty  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  or  exercised  by  the 
President.  .  .  ." 

The  three  resolutions  and  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
have  been  referred  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  All  the  other  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  they  are  currently  pending. 

Only  one  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  nowhere  does  it  even  mention 
amnesty.  The  "Earned  Immunity  Act," 
introduced  by  Senators  Robert  Taft  (R- 
Ohio)  and  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.l.)  since 
joined  by  Senators  Robert  Packwood  (R- 
Ore.)  and  Joseph  Biden  (D-Del.)  would 
grant  immunity  for  draft  law  violations 
upon  an  agreement  to  serve  two  years  in 
the  military  or  up  two  years  in  a  civilian 
program.  Those  already  convicted  and 
serving  sentences  would  be  released,  with 
the  time  served  counted  toward  the 
agreement,  up  to  a  one-year  maximum. 

The  bill  seeks  to  create  an  "Immunity 
Review  Board"  which  would  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  the  agreements 
described  above  on  a  cast^by-case  basis.  It 
would  have  the  further  power,  to  reduce  the 
period  of  alternate  service  necessary  to 
gain  immunity  if  it  found  that  the  person 
met  any  of  several  specified  standards. 

These  include:  1)  he  was  erroneously 
convinced  that  he  was  not  violating  the  law 
when  he  acted,  2)  he  could  have  qualified 
as  a  conscientious  objector  under  the 
Supreme  Court  definition  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  ceasefire  (Jan.  27,  1973),  3)  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  is  in  need 
of  his  presence,  4)  he  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  mental  capacity  which  might  have 
rendered  his  actions  less  than  willful,  5)  he 
has  been  or  is  subject  to  judicial  sanctions 
for  his  actions. 

Most  of  these  bills,  it  not  all  of  them,  will 
never  be  reported  out  of  the  committees  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  legislation  introduced 
into  the  Congress  ever  becomes  law  Even  if 
they  are  reported  out  of  committee,  the 
bills  may  not  resemble  the  original 
proposal— amendments  may  be  added, 
portions  deleted,  or  several  bills  combined. 
The  primary  usefulness  of  these  bills  is  that 
of  proposals  for  possible  action  or  tools  for 
organizing. 

The  most  likely  course  of  events  is  that 
an  extremely  limited  form  of  amnesty— 
perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  Senate  bill- 
will  be  enacted,  conceivably  even  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  That  would 
constitute  a  great  challenge  to  the  amnesty 
movement,  as  was  President  Truman's 
Amnesty  Review  Board"  after  World  War 
II,  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  amnesty 
movement  of  that  time.  Those  working  now 
for  a  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty 
will  need  to  be  on  guard  to  assure  that  such 
a  limited  "amnesty",  if  enacted  by 
Congress,  does  not  lessen  our  efforts 
toward  the  final  goal  of  peace  with 
lustice — a  universal  and  unconditional 
amnesty. 


Duane  .5 hank  is  the  Associate  Director  of 

NISliCO.  National  Interreligious  Service 
Hoard  for  Conscientious  Objectors. 
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The  United  States  Is  Still  at  War  Against  Resisters 


by  Robert  K.  Musi  I 

American  war  resisters  are  currently 
being  sought  and  prosecuted  with  all  the 
humanity,  justice  and  accuracy  of  a  Cobra 
gunship  operating  in  a  free  fire  zone. 
Unable  to  locate  an  enemy  that  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  the  Cobra 
reduces  victims  to  being  in  the  wrong 
hamlet  at  the  wrong  time. 

Take  the  case  of  Cary  Turner.  Until 
recently,  Cary  was  part  of  a  small  army  of 
long-term  AWOLs  that  even  conservative 
Pentagon  figures  still  put  at  about  30,000 
persons.  One  of  10  children  in  a  working 
class  family  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Cary  was 
drafted  in  1966— despite  the  fact  that  a 
brother  had  already  received  a  hardship 
deferment.  Cary  felt  like  a  CO  at  the  time, 
but  like  many  young  men  was  unsure  of  his 
beliefs,  uncertain  about  how  to  file  and 
sure  that  he  would  lose. 

AWOL 

After  a  tew  months  in  the  Army,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  didn't  belong,  was  sick 
of  harassment  and  still  inclined  toward  a 
CO  position  He  witnessed  the  abuse  of 
buddies  around  him  filing  for  discharges 
He  didn't  like  what  he  saw,  so  he  split. 

Cary  had  been  AWOL  for  seven  years, 
and  had  been  starting  a  new  life  when  the 
Cobra  struck.  He  was  working  as  an 
illustrator  and  supporting  a  wife  and  two 
kids  when  his  younger  brother  was  caught 
joy  riding.  The  police  routinely  questioned 
his  brother  about  friends,  acquaintances, 
contacts.  The  name  of  one  Gary  Turner 
came  up.  It  was  fed  to  a  computer  and  spat 
back  out— AWOL. 

After  two  months  in  pre-trial  con¬ 
finement  at  Ft.  Dix,  Cary  was  sentenced  on 
Jan.  23, 1974  to  seven  months  hard  labor  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  (BCD). 

The  computer  also  got  another  Con¬ 
necticut  boy,  George  Burbank.  But  he  and 
Gary  didn't  become  friends  till  the  Ft.  Dix 
stockade.  George  enlisted  in  1966  to 
become  an  auto  mechanic  and  get  to  Nam. 
Like  other  working  class  guys— his  father  is 
a  railroadman,  his  mother  had  died  of 
cancer— he  saw  the  Army  as  a  good  deal. 


Constant  harassment  at  Ft.  Bragg  from  an 
NCO,  and  stories  about  Viet  Nam  changed 
his  mind.  He  went  AWOL  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Cary  Turner  and  was  also  picked  up 
seven  years  later  when  his  estranged  wife 
gave  his  social  security  number  while 
applying  for  welfare.  In  January,  George  got 
eight  months  at  Leavenworth  and  a  BCD. 

His  days  as  an  auto  mechanic  in  West 
Haven,  Conn,  are  over. 

Cary  and  George  are  only  two  of 
thousands  of  Viet  Nam-era  "deserters" 
apprehended  every  year  by  the  FBI  —it  is,  in 
fact,  a  major  part  of  their  work.  Most  are 
caught  by  sheer  accident— tips  from 
families,  computer  checks,  minor  busts. 
Other  AWOLs  finally  return  voluntarily. 
They  meet  a  similar  kind  of  haphazard, 
chaotic  injustice.  Policies  on  handling 
returning  AWOLs  vary  from  base  to  base 
and  service  to  service,  and  commanders 
have  wide  discretion  in  the  punishments 
they  hand  out. 

Two  well-publicized  cases  illustrate  the 
lottery-like  fate  that  characterized 
the  draft  and  the  war  themselves.  Dick 
Bucklin  turned  himself  in  at  Ft.  Carson, 
Colo,  after  five  years  in  exile.  He  had 
deserted  from  Germany  in  1968  in  protest 
over  the  Viet  Nam  war  He  returned  to 
demand  amnesty.  The  result:  15  months 
hard  labor  at  Leavenworth  and  a  BCD  Had 
Dick  returned  earlier  to  Ft.  Carson— before 
a  change  in  command  dried  up  Carson's 
relatively  soft  policies— he  might  have 
received  an  undesirable  discharge  in  lieu  of 
court-martial. 

Extreme  Penalty 

At  about  the  same  time,  Ed  McNally 
turned  himselt  in  to  the  military  at  a  party 
in  New  York  sponsored  by  the  Safe  Return 
Amnesty  Committee.  Ed  was  tried  for  four 
years  AWOL— underground  in  New  York. 
His  result:  a  bad  conduct  discharge  and  no 
prison  term  Had  he  been  at  Carson,  he, 
too,  would  be  in  Leavenworth. 

A  bad  discharge  is  in  itself  an  extreme 
penalty  tor  war  resistance  (See  "Amnesty 
and  Bad  Discharges,"  pages),  but  at  least 
for  a  time  in  1971-72  at  certain  bases  an 
administrative  discharge  was  relatively 
predictable  tor  returning  AWOLs,  and  a 

amnesty 


more  satisfactory  result  than  prison  or  Viet 
Nam. 

Now,  according  to  CCCO  Staff  Attorney 
Jon  Landau,  who  has  handled  hundreds  of 
such  cases,  things  are  getting  tighter  and 
less  predictable.  "A  couple  of  years  ago, 
desertion  charges  were  extremely  rare, 
almost  nonexistent,"  Landau  explains,  "but 
now  with  each  year  that  passes,  the  military 
considers  the  original  offense  more 
serious."  Even  relatively  liberal  Ft.  Ord, 
Calif,  recently  convicted  a  Cl  of  desertion, 
although  he  returned  voluntarily. 

Continuing  Jeopardy 

Attorney  David  Morrison  of  Philadelphia 
points  out  an  additional  dilemma  for 
AWOLs.  "According  to  court  decisions 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on  AWOL 
cases  in  time  of  war,  and  Viet  Nam  was 
ruled  as  wartime  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute."  Thus,  it  is  theoretically  possible 
that  AWOLs  could  be  in  jeopardy  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

For  the  Viet  Nam  war  resisters  who  are 
AWOL,  then,  their  lot  continues  to  worsen, 
their  chances  for  a  sudden,  chance  ap¬ 
prehension  remain  high,  and  the  character 
of  their  prospective  punishment  varies 
incredibly  because  of  macabre  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Things  are  not  much  better  for  draft 
resisters.  A  number  of  draft  exiles  have 
been  recently  apprehended  in  the  same 
kind  of  routine  checks  as  AWOLs.  Some  are 
picked  up  at  border  points  crossing  into  the 
U  S.  from  Canada.  Others,  like  Gavin 
Naeve,  now  a  Canadian  citizen,  are  hauled 
away  to  face  charges  after  touching  down 
at  a  U  S.  airport  on  their  way  elsewhere. 

Most  outrageous  of  all,  FBI  agents  have 
become  literal  vultures,  prepared  to  swoop 
down  on  the  dead  and  dying.  Just  last  week 
in  Rock  Island,  III.,  they  arrested  a  draft 
resister  who  had  returned  from  Canada  to 
attend. his  father's  funeral. 

Like  their  brothers  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
draft  resisters  face  a  crazy  quilt  pattern  of 
injustice  when  they  reach  court.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  for  instance,  according  to 
government  figures,  72  per  cent  of  the 
1,684  draft  resisters  convicted  received 
probationary  sentences.  But  41  of  them,  or 
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an  unlucky  2  per  cent  received  harsh  three- 
to  five-year  sentences.  Another  66  received 
one-  to  three-year  sentences.  Hardly  a 
reason  to  rejoice. 

The  relatively  high  percentage  of 
probationary  sentences,  however,  has  given 
talk  of  a  "de  facto  amnesty,"  a  phrase  first 
circulated  by  Selective  Service  General 
Counsel  Walter  Morse.  Such  distortion  of 
the  language  would  pain  George  Orwell;  it 
must  be  a  bitter  irony  to  men  like  Jim 
Bjerkan,  a  Chicago  area  draft  resister 
recently  sent  to  the  federal  penitentiary  at 
Sandstone,  Minn. 

Jim  had  been  convicted  of  refusing 
induction  several  years  ago,  and  his  case 
had  been  on  appeal  ever  since.  The  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  finally  ruled 
against  him,  using  what  Jeremy  Mott  of 
Midwest  CCCO  calls  "outrageous  doctrine." 
The  Court  held,  in  contradiction  to 
numerous  other  decisions,  that  Jim's  local 
board  did  not  need  to  offer  reasons  for 
turning  down  his  CO  claim,  and  that  the 
fact  that  Jim  did  not  apply  until  nearly  the 
end  of  his  student  deferment  was  sufficient 
basis  for  denying  his  claim. 

That  there  is  no  "de  facto  amnesty"  is 
clear  from  the  continuing  prosecutions  and 
sentences  around  the  country,  and  most 
painfully,  from  the  maximum  five  year 
sentences  still  handed  down  in  a  number  of 
districts,  especially  in  the  South  And  for 
the  more  than  100  draft  resisters  still  in 
Fedual  prisons,  and  the  10,000  or  more 
who  still  face  indictments,  such  rumors  are 
indeed  cruel. 

The  record  of  random  and  unthinking 
cruelty  as  late  as  1974  should  add  urgency 
to  the  drive  for  a  universal  and  un- 
condiional  amnesty.  Each  moment  of  delay 
deepens  the  plight  of  AWOLs,  furthers  the 
disruption  of  lives  that  are  not  so  young  any 
more,  and  runs  the  risk  that  some  American 
war  resister  will  inadvertently  show  his  face 
to  the  waiting  Cobra  in  the  wrong  hamlet  at 
the  wrong  time 


Robert  K.  Musi  I  is  a  former  Army  Captain 
who  refused  service  in  Viet  Nam.  He  is  on 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  for  Universal  and  Unconditional 
Amnesty. 
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Bob  Warner:  Acting  with  Conscience  and  Personal  Integrity 


by  Carl  D.  Rogers 

Unless  we  are  careful,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  needing 
amnesty  could  easily  become  impersonal 
statistics— like  the  casualties  in  Viet  Nam, 
more  victims  of  the  war.  I  almost  did  it 
myself  with  one  case  recently. 

Although  i  knew  of  Bob  Warner's  case,  I 
didn't  get  around  to  looking  at  the  material 
on  him  until  the  night  before  his  sentencing 
in  federal  court  here  in  New  York.  Reading 
it  reminded  me  ot  the  importance  of 
showing  who  these  men  are  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  events  that  have  led  to  their  protest, 
exile,  life  underground,  prosecution  or 
imprisonment. 

The  file  on  Bob  Warner  happened  to 
contain  much  more  information  than  most 
of  the  files  Americans  For  Amnesty 
maintains  on  men  needing  amnesty.  His 
background  was  sketched  out  in  a  resume 
and  a  "Summary  Statement  Concerning  The 
Burning  of  an  ROTC  Building  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii"which  chronicled  the  events  leading 
to  the  31-year-old  Presbyterian  minister's 
facing  a  possible  10  yfears  in  prison. 

Bob  Warner's  story  is  unique— but  so  are 
the  stories  of  the  other  men  I  deal  with 
every  week.  They  hold  in  common  the  wish 
that  others  understand  that  through  their 
actions  they  sought  to  say  NO  to  what  they 
saw  as  wrong.  Too  often  their  stories  are 
never  heard,  as  in  Bob  Warner's  case  when 
he  went  from  the  anonymity  of  two  years  of 
living  underground  to  the  facelessness  of 
prison 

Robert  Robinson  Warner,  Jr.  grew  up  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  listing  of  honors  and 
activities  below  his  yearbook  photo  must 
be  one  of  the  longest  ever  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
High  School:  Sophomore  Class  President, 
Junior  Class  President,  Student  Council 
President,  National  Honor  Society 
President.  Track  and  football  teams,  school 
chorus,  Senior  Play,  etc.,  etc.  He  graduated 
third  in  a  class  of  250.  But  he  obviously 
wasn't  spending  all  his  time  in  study. 

Scouting  must  have  taken  up  a  good  deal 
of  Bob's  time.  As  a  "Report  to  the  Nation"- 
explorer  in  1959  he  represented  five  states 
in  an  annual  scouting  report  in  Washington 
attended  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
other  national  leaders.  If  that  isn't  enough 
to  convey  his  "all-American  boy" 
background,  add  his  American  Legion 
Award  "for  outstanding  citizenship,"  1957; 
"Boy  of  the  Year"  award  for  Delaware 
Association  of  Women's  Clubs;  and  his 
classmates'  selection  of  Warner  as  "most 
likely  to  succeed" 

As  a  member  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Bob  sang  in  the  choir, 
gave  youth  sermons  and  acted  in  the 
church  dramas 

As  a  religion  major  at  Williams  College, 
Bob  had  a  General  Motors  National 
Scholarship  and  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1964  Extracurricularly  he  spent  time  in  the 
Marching.  Band,  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
track  team  (four  letters).  He  was  active  with 
the  Williams  Christian  Fellowship  and 
taught  Sunday  School  to  boot.  His  summers 
were  spent  as  a  camp  counselor. 

in  1965  Jas  the  Johnson  build-up  in  Viet 
Nam  began)  Bob  Warner  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1968  he 
graduated— first  in  his  class. 

Writing  to  friends  about  his  burning  of  an 
ROTC  building  nearly  three  years  after  the 
"event,"  Bob  admits  that  he  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  recall  the  exact  interplay  of  in¬ 
fluences  that  contributed  to  his  decision, 
but  a  simple  listing  of  his  involvement  in 
anti-war  activities  made  it  pretty  clear  for 
me. 

He  was  fired  from  his  first  job  as  a  Bible 
teacher  in  a  private  school  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  The  reason:  "radical"  teaching 
methods.  The  summer  of  '69  (the  year  of 
the  Viet  Nam  Moratorium  and 
Mobilization)  he  worked  as  a  "street 
minister"  and  a  drug  counselor.  Then  he 
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was  hired  as  an  instructor  of  religion  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  But  even  before  he 
took  the  teaching  position  he  became 
involved  in  a  G.l.  "sanctuary"  and  an  on¬ 
going  ministry  "to  military  personnel- 
counseling,  making  referrals  and  leading 
worship  service  both  outside  and  inside  the 
military  bases  around  Honolulu.  As  a  result 
of  his  role  in  the  sanctuary,  the  University 
of  Hawaii  president,  Harlan  Cleveland 
succumbed  to  pressure  form  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  decided  (as  early  as 
November)  not  to  renew  his  contract  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  1970  (Kent 
State,  Cambodia  invasion  and  renewed 
protests),  Bob  Warner  helped  lead  a 
demonstration  of  students  and  faculty  that 
resulted  in  the  occupation  of  two  ROTC 
buildings  on  the  campus.  "To  us,"  he  wrote, 
"ROTC  was  a  militarist  program  that  had 
long  existed  as  an  affront  to  the  academic 
community  and  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
prominent  military  presence  on,  and 
domination  of,  the  Hawaiian  island  of 
Oahu  "  Bob  and  some  of  the  other 
protesters  were  eventually  issued  a  penal 
summons  and  subsequently  convicted  of 
trespassing.  They  were  fined  $100  each. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1970,  following 
the  termination  of  his  contract  at  the 
University,  was  a  politically  inactive 
period,  spent  mostly  in  retreat  with  Nancy, 
the  woman  he  later  married.  "We  spent 
most  of  the  time  together,  camping, 
swimming,  surfing,  doing  various  crafts, 
and  learning  about  ourselves,"  he  said 
But  meanwhile  the  ROTC  protests  were 
continuing,  particularly  after  the  University 
Administration  and  the  Boards  of  Regents 
refused  to  accept  or  implement  the 
recommendations  made  by  a  student-- 
faculty  commission  chosen  to  study  ROTC 
in  its  relationship  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  campus.  Bob  described  his  feelings: 

I  felt  indignation  and  disgust 
toward  the  university  administration 
and  the  U.S.  government  tor  their 
insensitivity  to  the  desires  of  students 
and  faculty  alike  in  this  case  and  for 
their  myopia  with  regard  to  the 


interplay  between  academic  freedom 
and  academic  responsibility.  My 
personal  feelings  of  grief  were 
mounting  as  the  killing  continued  in 
Indochina,  largely  controlled  and 
directed  by  sources  of  command 
located  in  Hawaii.  After  long 
deliberation  and  soul-searching,  and 
issuing  out  of  a  crucible  of  frustration 
and  desperate  concern  for  the 
suffering  plight  of  that  war-torn  land, 
for  the  agony  of  civilians  and 
combatants  on  both  sides,  a  decision 
was  made. 

I  decided  to  set  tire  to  a  token 
ROTC  building.  I  say  token  because  it 
was  an  outwardly  insignificant 
building,  a  simple  temporary 
structure  of  wood  and  metal— and 
yet  to  me  a  symbol  of  monstrous 
evil  on  the  campus  where  I  had 
wrestled  with  the  presence  of  ROTC 
so  vehemently  the  year  before.  The 
property  value  involved  seemed  so 
inconsequential  in  the  face  of  the 
mounting  toll  of  human  life  in  In¬ 
dochina. 

The  burning  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  deliberate  political  act  of  non¬ 
violent  resistance,  although  I  had  no 
illusions  about  its  ultimate  political 
efficacy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
deeply  personal  cry,  a  kind  of  primal 
scream  which  cannot  really  be 
described  in  logical  catgories.  At  the 
same  time,  and  encompasing  all 
other  motivations,  I  saw  my  action  as 
a  statement  of  religious  conscience, 
a  symbolic  act  as  part  of  my  ministry 
which  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  I  challenge  and  say  "NO"  to 
demonic,  unhealthy  and  unjust 
institutions.  I  was  terribly  frightened, 
but  things  had  come  to  a  point  at 
which  I  had  to  act. 

What  follows  in  Bob's  summary 
statement  is  entitled  "Aftermath"— an  apt 
heading  Although  it  covers  the  birth  of 
their  two  sons,  it  mostly  involves  Nancy 
and  Bob's  decision  to  go  underground  for 
"a  difficult  life  as  fugitives."  After  two  years 


they  found  the  emotional  strain  of  their 
uncertain  status  to  be  very  trying  and  they 
agonized  over  whether  to  go  back  and 
when  to  do  so.  In  his  own  words: 

We  were  locked  carefully  into  our 
newly  assumed  identities  and  tried  to 
maintain  an  uncharacteristic  (for  us) 
low  visibility.  We  lived  a  sort  of 
middle-class  existence  while  I 
worked  first  as  a  stockboy  and  then 
as  a  data-processing  manager.  We 
found  that  we  were  losing  touch  with 
ourselves,  not  only  because  of  the 
general  pressure  and  resultant 
frustrations  and  wrangling,  but  also 
because  we  were  separated  from  our 
own  types  of  people,  from  real  social 
involvement,  and  from  a  meaningful 
cultural  milieu.  We  sank  into  what  I 
have  been  calling  the  meaningless- 
marking-lime  morass."  I  cannot  say 
we  were  really  happy,  and  certainly 
in  spite  of  our  commitments  to 
peace,  we  had  lost  our  own  personal 
peacefulness. 

For  two  weeks  he  agonized  over  the 
necessity  of  plea  bargaining  with  the 
United  States  Government.  Finally  ac¬ 
cepting-  what  he  called  "a  situation  of 
strategic  retreat,"  he  entered  a  plea  of 
"guilty"  to  burning  down  the  ROTC 
building.  Looking  back  on  the  fire  that 
altered  their  lives  so  completely,  Bob  had 
many  thoughts  and  feelings: 

I  still  see  it  as  an  act  of  conscience 
and  personal  integrity  in  a  moment 
of  tragic  necessity.  And  yet  in 
retrospect,  it  seems  to  loom  out  of 
the  eerie  night  of  the  past  as 
something  surrealistically  foolish  and 
futile,  a  kind  of  extreme,  crazy, 
bizarre  event  of  some  cultural  and 
ethical  adolescence.  We  have  come 
far  and  radically  altered  our  priorities 
as  a  family  since  then.  Personal  and 
family  self-development  values  mean 
so  much  now  that  it  is  absurd  for  me 
to  even  try  to  imagine  myself 
l Continued  Page  15) 
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resources 

*  denotes  items  included  in  AFA’s  Amnesty  Information  Packet. 


Audio-Visual 

Aids 

Amnesty  or  Exile? 

35-minute  black  and  white 
documentary;  excerpts  of 
interviews  with  draft  and 
military  exiles,  military 
personnel  in  the  U.S., 
representatives  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  selections 
of  the  Kennedy  Sub¬ 
committee  Hearings  on 
Amnesty.  Designed  to 
provide  understanding  of 
those  who  would  benefit 
from  amnesty;  intended  to 
provoke  discussion  ; 
concludes  with  pro¬ 
amnesty  viewpoint  of  the 
sponsors,  but  presents 
view  of  advocates  -for  and 
against  amnesty. 
Utilization  Guide  provided 
with  the  Film  includes 
synopsis  of  the  film, 
discussion  starters , 
bibliography  etc. 

Rental,  $25;  Purchase, 
$200. 

Write:  Broadcasting  and 
Film  Commission,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Room 
860,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Christmas'  Amnesty  Home¬ 
coming 

20-minute  color  film  on  the 
surrender  of  Lewis  Simon 
and  Eddie  McNally, 
available  in  May,  1974. 
Write:  Safe  Return  Am¬ 
nesty  Committee,  Room 
1003,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

Duty  Bound 

60-minute  courtroom  drama 
written  by  Emmy  award 
winner  Allen  Sloane  (shown 
on  NBC-TV  March  11, 
1  973).  A  war-objector 
returns  voluntarily  from 
exile  and  is  tried,  with 
strong  cases  made  by  both 
the  government  and  the 
defense.  The  jury  is  the 
viewing  audience. 

Rental:  $25;  Purchase, 
$500\ 

Write:  Broadcasting  and 
Film  Commission,  National 
Council  of  Churches, 
(address  above). 

A  Matter  of  Conscience 

28- minute  color  film  about 
two  war-objectors— one 
gains  C.O.  classification, 
other  moves  to  Canada. 
Rental,  $28. 

Write:  Augsburg  Films,  422 
S.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

Perspectives  on  Amnesty 

29- minute  color  film  to  be 
used  as  a  discussion 
starter,  especially  with 
groups  that  are  neutral  or 
unfavorable.  The  film  does 
not  take  a  position  on 
amnesty— it  presents  ideas 
from  both, sides. 

Rental,  $22;  Purchase, 
$1 95. 

Write:  Amnesty  Project, 
UMHE-Milwaukee,  2211  E. 
Kenwood  B  I  v  d  .  , 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53211. 

Trial  By  Fire 

27-minute  color  film.  The 
story  of  a  combat  pilot’s 
refusal  to  bomb  an  “enemy” 
village.  Deals  with 
obedience  to  conscience 
vs.  obedience  to  authority. 


Rental,  $17.95  color,  $11.95 
B&W. 

Write:  Paulist  Productions, 
17575  Pacific  Coast  High¬ 
way,  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif.  90272. 

Winter  Soldier  Films 

Several  films  available  on 
U.S.  policy  and  war  crimes 
in  Indochina. 

Rental  and  Sale. 

Write:  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War/Winter 
Soldier  Organization,  827 
W.  Newport,  Chicago,  III. 
60657. 

Amnesty:  Is  It  A  Good  Idea? 
20-minute  cassette 
discussion  of  amnesty, 
based  on  the  religious 
tradition  of  the  “just  war” 
and  selective  objection  to 
participation,  plus  the 
requirements  of  healing 
and  reconciliation  in  the 
national  interest.  Speaker 
is  Charles  Lutz, 
military/draft  specialist  for 
the  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  U.S. 

Purchase,  $3. 

Write:  Lutheran  Council  in 
the  U.S. A.,  315  Park  Ave. 
South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010 

Slide  Show  on  Amnesty 
20  minutes,  using  one 
carrousel  tray  of  slides  and 
reel-to-reel  tape  containing 
the  script.  A  discussion 
starter  enclosed  includes: 
America’s  haven  tradition, 
the  destructiveness  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  resistance  to 
that  war,  and  the  reasons 
for  an  amnesty. 

Sale,  $50. 

Write:  Minnesota  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned,  122 
W.  Franklin,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55404. 

Books 

American  Deserters  in 
Sweden:  The  Men  and 
Their  Challenge,  Thomas 
Lee  Hayes  (American 
Press,  New  York,  1971). 

Amnesty  In  America:  An  An¬ 
notated  Bibliography, 
Morris  Sherman,  available 
from  New  Jersey  Library 
Association,  221  Boulevard, 
Passaic,  N.J.  07055.  ($1.50) 

Amnesty?  The  Unsettled 
Question  of  Vietnam,  Mark 
Hatfield,  Arlie  Schardt, 
William  A.  Rusher  (Sun 
River  Press,  Two  Continent 
Publishing  Group; 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  1973). 

Amnesty:  What  Does  It  Really 
Mean?,  Rev.  N.  Barger  (The 
Committee  for  a  Healing 
Repatriation,  Champaign, 
III.,  1974). 

The  Amnesty  of  John  David 
Herndon,  James  Reston, 
Jr.  Updated  edition,  with 
introduction  by  Robert 


Coles.  (Bantam  Books, 
New  York,  1974). 

Home  From  the  War,  Vietnam 
Veterans  Neither  Victims 
Nor  Executioners,  Robert  J. 
Lifton  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York,  1973). 

/  Would  Like  to  Dodge  the 
Draft-Dogers  But  .  .  ., 
Frank  H.  Epp,  ed.  (Conrad 
Press,  Waterloo  and 
Winnipeg,  1970). 

In  The  Service  of  Their 
Country:  War  Resisters  in 
Prison,  Willard  Gaylin, 
M.D.  (Grosset  and  Dunlop, 
New  York,  1970). 

The  New  Exiles:  American 
War  Resisters  in  Canada, 
Roger  Neville  Williams 
(Liveright,  New  York,  1971). 

The  New  Refugees:  American 
Voices  in  Canada,  ed.  Jim 
Christy  (Peter  Martin 
Associates,  Toronto,  1972). 

Selective  Service  and  Am¬ 
nesty.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure.  Feb.  28,  29,  and 
March  1,  1972;  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman;  671  pages; 
order  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Catalogue 
No.  Y4J89/2 :  SE4/5  $3.75. 

They  Can't  Go  Home  Again, 
Killmer,  Lecky,  Wiley 
(Pilgrim  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1971). 
Available  from  CALC,  235 
E.  49  St.,  New  York  10017, 
$2.95  plus  20  percent 
postage  and  handling, 
prepaid. 

They  Love  It  But  Leave  It: 
American  Deserters,  Devi 
Prasad  (War  Resisters 
International,  London, 

1971). 

Waiting  Out  A  War:  The  Exile 
of  Private  John  Picciano, 
Lucinda  Franks  (Coward 
McCann  &  Geoghegan, 
New  York,  April,  1974). 


When  Can  I  Come  Home?:  A 
Debate  on  Amnesty  for 
Exiles,  Anti-war  Prisoners, 
and  Others,  ed.  Murray 
Polner  (Doubleday,  New 
York,  1972). 

War  Resisters  Canada:  The 
World  of  the  American 
Military/  Political  Refugees, 
Kenneth  F.  Emerick  (Knox 
Free  Press,  Knox,  Pa., 

1972) . 

Words  of  Conscience : 
Religious  Statements  on 
Conscientious  Objection, 
National  Interreligious 
Service  Board  for  Con¬ 
scientious  Objectors 
(NISBCO),  Washington, 

1973) . 


Exile  Periodicals 

AM  EX-Canada 
Monthly  magazine 
published  by  American 
exiles  in  Canada;  sub¬ 
scriptions  $5.00  for  one 
year;  AMEX»Canada,  P.  O. 
Box  187,  Station  D, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M6P  3J8, 
Canada. 

American  Exile  Newsletter 
Published  by  American 
exiles  in  Sweden;  free; 
American  Exile  Newsletter, 
c/o  Schiller,  Schylters- 
vagen  61,  112649  Hager- 
sten,  Sweden. 

The  American  Exile  in  Britain 
Published  five  times  a  year 
by  Vietnam  veterans  and 
exiles  in  England ;  $4.00  for 
one  year;  Union  of 
American  Exiles  in  Britain, 
2  Turquand  St.,  London, 
S.E.  17,  U  K. 

ZERO 

Published  by  American 
exiles  in  France;  $5.00  for 
one  year;  ZERO,  c/o 
Quaker  Center,  114  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  Paris,  75, 
France. 

Literature 


A  Christian  Declaration  on 
Amnesty,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  21 
South  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa. 
16501 .  (6  pp.,  free) 

ABCs  of  Amnesty,  Jerel  W. 
Olsen,  re-print  from  WRL 
News,  available  from 
NCUUA,  339  Lafayette  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  (1 
pp.,  free,  inquire  about  bulk 
orders.)  Also  available  in  5- 
page  unedited  version 
entitled  “Amnesty  in  1974.” 

American  Report  Amnesty 
Supplement,  May  7,  1973, 
Clergy  and  Laity  Con¬ 
cerned,  235  East  49th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (12 
pp.,  20  cents  each, 
available  in  bulk)  See  listing 
for  Amnesty  News.  * 

Amnesty?  World  Without  War 
Council,  1730  Grove  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94709. 

Amnesty:  A  Peace  Church 
Concern,  study  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  (address  above)  (11 
pp.,  free) 

Amnesty  Group  Discussion 
Guide,  National  In¬ 
terreligious  Service  Board 
for  Conscientious  Ob¬ 
jectors  (NISBCO),  550 
Washington  Bldg.,  15th 
and  New  York  Aves., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (4 
pp.,  3V2  cents  in  bulk 
orders) 


Amnesty  in  Perspective,  A 
Study  Document,  American 
Lutheran  Church  Com¬ 
mission  on  Church  and 
Society,  422  S.  Fifth  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415 
(6  pp.,  6  cents) 

Amnesty  Means  Forgetting 
Not  Forgiving,  sermon 
starters,  suggested  texts 
and  music,  articles  and 
excerpts.  Available  from 
Joyous  Echo,  801  Mandana 
Blvd.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
94610.  (28  pp.,  2  dollars) 

Amnesty  News,  Supplements 
to  American  Report.  Sept. 
24,  1973,  (8'pp.);  March  4, 

1974,  (4  pp.).  Now  available 
in  Special  Double  Issue 
from  Americans  For  Am¬ 
nesty,  235  East  49th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (16 
pp.,  25  cents)  See  page  10 
for  bulk  rates. 

Amnesty  Questions  and 
Answers,  Henry  Sch- 
warzschild,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Project  on 
Amnesty,  22  East  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016  (7 
pp.,  free)  • 

Amnesty  Report,  newsletter 
of  Families  of  Resisters  for 
Amnesty  (FORA)  and  the 
Safe  Return  Amnesty 
Committee,  156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
(free) 

Amnesty  Study  Guide  and 
Leader’s  Manual,  United 
Methodist  Church  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  100 
Maryland  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
(30  pp.,  50  cents) 

Amnesty:  The  Record  and  the 
Need,  John  M.  Swomley, 
Jr.,  available  from  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned,  235 
East  49th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017,  as  part  of 
Amnesty  Packet  or  single 
copy,  20  cents,  10  copies 
for  one  dollar.  Inquire  for 
bulk  rates.  (12  pp.) 

Amnesty:  Why?  For  Whom? 
David  McReynolds,  War 
Resisters  League,  339 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  (10  pp.,  20 
cents) 

Biblical  Materials  and  the 
Case  for  Amnesty,  Charles 
Lutz,  Biblical  texts  related 
to  amnesty  issue.  Available 
from  Luthern  Council  in  the 
U.S. A.,  315  Park  Ave. 

South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010,  as  part  of  Amnesty 
Packet,  or  single  copy  25 
cents.  (2  pp.) 


Catholic  Statements  on 
Amnesty,  Project 
Reconcile,  1717 
Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
(10  pp.,  15  cents) 

Facts  on  Other  Than 
Honorable  Discharges, 
American  Veterans 
Committee,  1333  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
(12  pp.,  35  cents) 

Issues  in  the  Debate  on 
Amnesty,  George  A. 
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Chaunsey,  General 
Executive  Board  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U.S., 
341  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave. 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30308. 
(23  pp.  free) 

Keeping  Mercy  for  Thousands 
•  .  .  (Leviticus  19:17), 
study  kit  by  Rabbi  Balfour 
Brickner,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  838  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021.  (26  pp.,  one  dollar) 

One  Nation  Indivisible:  The 
Legal  and  Historical  Case 
for  Amnesty,  Harrop  A. 
Freeman.  Available  from 
Fellowship  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation,  Box  271,  Nyack, 
N.Y.  10960,  as  part  of 
Amnesty  Packet,  or  single 
copy  for  10  cents. 

Position  Paper  on  Amnesty, 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  the  War/Winter  Soldier 
Organization,  827  W. 
Newport,  Chicago,  III. 
60657.  (12  pp.,  25  cents) 

Questions  and  Answers  on 
Amnesty,  NISBCO,  550 
Washington  Bldg.,  15th 
and  New  York  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (4 
pp.,  2  cents  in  bulk  orders) 

Religious  Statements  on 
Amnesty,  NISBCO,  (ad¬ 
dress  above)  (40  pp.,  35 
cents) 

Repatriation  Project,  Central 
Committee  for  Con¬ 
scientious  Objectors 
(CCCO),  2016  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  (16 
pp.,  free)  * 

Resister,  The  Surrender 


Statements  of  Eddie  j 
Sowders,  Safe  Return 
Amnesty  Committee,  Room 
1003,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010.  (6  pp., 
free) 

Resisters,  The  Surrender 
Statements  of  Lewis  Simon 
and  Eddie  McNally,  Safe 
Return  Amnesty  Com¬ 
mittee.  (address  above)  (8 
pp.,  free) 

The  Truth  About  Deserters, 
reprint  from  “The  Nation,"  ; 
CCCO,  (address  above)  (10 
pp.,  1 5  cents)  • 

This  is  about  Amnesty  and  the 
Jewish  Tradition!,  Jewish 
Peace  Fellowship,  affiliated 
with  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  (address 
above)(4  pp.,  5  cents)  • 

Washington  Report  on 
Amnesty,  Amnesty 
Legislation,  93rd  Congress, 
1st  Session.  Available  from  j 
NISBCO,  (address  above) 

(4  pp.,  free) 

Who  Would  Get  Amnesty?  A 
Fact  Sheet  with  graphs, 
NISBCO,  (address  above)  (4 
pp.,  2V2  cents  in  bulk) 

Law  Journal 
Articles 

“A  History  and  Discussion  of 
Amnesty”  by  Norman 
We  ism  an,  Columbia 
Human  Rights  Law  Review, 
Vol.  4,  1972,  pp. 529-540. 

"American  Deserters  and  Draft 
Evaders:  Exile,  Punish¬ 
ment  or  Amnesty?”  by 
Douglas  W.  Jones  and 


David  L.  Raish,  Harvard 
International  Law  Journal, 
Vol.  13,  1972,  pp.  88-131 . 

“Amnesty:  An  Art  of  Grace” 
by  Julian  C.  Carey,  Saint 
Louis  University  Law 
Journal  Vol.  17,  No.  4, 
Summer,  1973,  pp.  501-524. 

"Amnesty:  An  Historical 
Justification  for  Continuing 
Viability”  by  Daniel  M. 
Migliore,  Journal  of  Family 
Life,  University  of 
Louisville  Law  School,  Vol. 
12,  1972-73,  pp.  63-80. 

“Congressional  Problems”  by 
Louis  Lusky,  Vanderbilt 
Law  Review,  Vol.  25,  1972, 
pp.  525-555. 

“Draft  Resisters  in  Exile: 
Prospects  and  Risks  of 
Return”  Comment, 
Columbia  Journal  of  Law 
and  Social  Problems,  Vol. 
7,  Winter,  1 971 ,  p.  1 . 

“Due  Process  in  Undesirable  ! 
Discharge  Proceedings”  by 
James  M.  Hirschhorn,  ; 
University  of  Chicago  Law 
Review,  Vol.  41 ,  No.  1 ,  Fall,  ! 
1973,  pp.  164-189. 

“Law  and  the  Social  Order,  An  i 
Historic  Justification  and 
Legal  Basis  for  Amnesty 
Today”  by  Harrop  A. 
Freeman,  Arizona  State 
University  Law  Journal, 
Vol.  1971,  No.  3,  pp.  515- 
534. 

"The  Case  for  an  Un¬ 
conditional,  Universal 
Amnesty  for  Draft  Evaders 
and  Armed  Forces 
Deserters”  by  William  D. 
Wick,  Buffalo  Law  Review 
Vol.  22,  No.  1,  Fall,  1972, 
pp.  311-334. 


1974  Congressional  Hearings 

The  full  record  of  the  Congressional  amnesty  hearings 
(March  8,  11,  13,  1974)  is  available  free,  while  the  supply 
lasts.  Write  your  Representative  or:  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C.  20515,  Attn:  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
(See  Selective  Service  and  Amnesty  under  “Books”  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Senate  hearings  in  1972.) 


AFA  Information  Pack  | 

Americans  For  Amnesty  (235 
East  49th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017)  has  packets  of 
amnesty  materials  available 
for  $1.50  each  that  include 
all  of  the  items  marked  with 
a  *  on  this  "Amnesty 
Resource  List,”  a  copy  of 
this  16-page  edition  of 
Amnesty  News,  one  “Bring 
Us  Together”  Button,  and 
these  additional  items: 

“Amnesty  Questionnaire.”  A 
4-page  True  and  False  quiz, 
with  ten  questions  and 
answers  designed  to  check 
your  knowledge  of  am¬ 
nesty.  Good  for  starting  a 
meeting. 

“A  3-D  Look  at  Who  Needs 
Amnesty,”  on  one  page. 
Breaks  the  “half-million- 
plus”  figure  down  into  Draft 
Resisters,  Deserters,  and 
Discharges  less  than 
Honorable.  Contains 
sources. 

“Something  Decent  For  A 
Change”  brochure 
describing  Americans  For 
Amnesty. 

“The  Only  True  Hono‘r,”  on 
one  page.  Reprinted 
Amnesty  News  article  by 
Gold  Star  Mother  Louise 
Ransom,  Director  of  AFA. 
Speaks  to  the  frequently- 
asked  question  of  whether 
granting  amnesty  will 


dishonor  those  who  died  in 
Vietnam. 

“Poll:  Amnesty  Favored,  If 
.  .  .”  Louis  Harris  survey 
March,  1974;  New  York 
Times  editorial  (2/12/74), 
“The  Pardoning  President.” 

“The  Amnesty  Battle,”  by  New 
York  Post  columnist  James 
A.  Wechsler  (3/13/74)  and 
Press  clipping  composite, 
showing  coverage  of 
amnesty  news  stories. 

“Home  For  Christmas.”  Six- 
page  reprint  from 
New /  World  Outlook 
(Decembt  1 973)  that  helps 
personalize  the  issue. 


AFA  Organizer’s  Kit 

Includes  a  “  ‘How  To’  Guide 
for  Organizing  Local 
Committees  of  Americans 
For  Amnesty,"  with  specific 
suggestions  on  how  to  find 
families  of  those  needing 
amnesty,  ways  to  recruit 
community  leaders  to  join 
the  amnesty  campaign,  and 
more.  Comes  with  AFA's 
"Amnesty  Information 
Pack,”  “Amnesty  Action 
Ideas”  for  what  you  can  do 
in  your  area,  plus  all  the 
materials  needed  for  your 
first  meeting.  Available 
from  AFA,  235  East  49th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
$5.00  each,  prepaid. 


Something  Decent 

For  A  Change 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

was  wrong.  This  they  will  not  do.  Further,  the 
probability  of  a  constructive,  humane  alternative 
service  being  developed  in  the  light  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  is  remote.  Too  many  have  learned  with 
Dostoevski  that  the  crudest  punishment  is  to  be 
forced  to  work  at  a  meaningless  task.  Make-work 
is  the  last  thing  America  needs.  We  need 
desperately  to  get  on  with  healing  the  nation’s 
wounds  and  restoring  dignity  to  the  lives  of  all 
people. 

Some  want  a  judicial  type  review  of  each  case 
with  amnesty  only  for  those  who  acted  from 
conscientious  conviction  that  all  war  is  wrong,  or 
that  this  war  was  wrong.  But  is  it  not  inherently 
discriminatory  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  young  man 
raised  in  a  religious  family  who  opposes  war,  and 
deny  it  to  a  ghetto  black  born  in  the  midst  of 
America’s  violence,  who  found  himself  in 
Vietnam  with  an  M-16  rifle  in  his  hand  and 
discovered  he  did  not  want  to  shoot  those  little 
yellow-skinned  people?  Creation  of  review 
boards  to  examine  cases  on  an  individual  basis  is 
not  a  feasible  alternative.  Delays,  inequities  and 
discrimination  would  necessarily  result.  People 
will  not  voluntarily  submit  to  custody  to  wait  for 
years  while  courts  review  thousands  of  cases  to 
learn  whether  they  are  going  to  prison,  or  not. 
Nor  can  we  determine  motive.  It  resides  ex¬ 
clusively  within  a  person.  It  has  been  irrelevant 
m  our  criminal  law.  We  should  not  determine 
motive  if  we  could.  We  should  be  judged  by  our 
ts.  It  is  a  cruel  and  meaningless  game  by  which 
(  avoid  facing  up  to  our  need  for  compassion. 


Finally,  there  are  three  overwhelming  reasons 
why  America  needs  to  grant  amnesty — full, 
generous,  absolute,  and  without  condition — to 
everyone  who  failed  to  register,  or  report,  who 
deserted  or  received  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge. 

Amnesty  will  bring  us  together.  If  we  do  not 
grant  it,  thousands  of  American  families  will  live 
out  their  lives  separated  from  their  sons. 
Emotionally  and  physically,  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  sisters,  relatives  and  friends  will  be 
unable  to  live  together.  Beyond  this,  whole 
segments  of  our  society  will  suffocate  in  the 
anguish  of  the  past  that  cannot  be  overcome  until 
we  put  it  behind  us  by  forgetting  the  violations 
that  divide  us.  Then,  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
come  out  into  the  light,  breathe  the  air  freely  and 
participate  fully  in  an  open  society. 

Seeking  To  Do  Right 

Amnesty  will  teach  us  the  compassionate  use  of 
law.  Is  there  not  enough  suffering  beyond  our 
control  that  we  should  purposely  and  needlessly 
add  to  the  grief  of  our  people?  Amnesty  is  a 
single,  simple,  cost-free  act  of  democratic  will.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  we  want  it.  Are  we  a  people 
who  take  pleasure  from  the  suffering  of  others? 
The  moral  necessities  of  the  nation  urgently  call 
for  amnesty.  Through  it,  the  law  becomes  moral 
purpose  again,  ennobling,  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people.  We  become  masters  of  our  fate:  our  law, 
humane,  striving  for  justice  and  the  alleviation  of 
suffering.  Law  is  not  a  dead  hand  imposed  by 

some  omniscient  power.lt  is  meant  to  be  the  will 
ot  the  people.  It  can  be  an  effective  instrument 
for  social  change.  In  a  mass,  urban, 
technologically  advanced  society,  it  must  be  a 
major  means  of  providing  the  essential  qualities 
of  !ile,  health,  education,  jobs,  houses,  the 


preservation  of  the  environment,  the  freedom  and 
security  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  peace  on  earth.  Amnesty  can  show  us — if  we 
will  disenthrall  ourselves  and  grant  it — how  law 
serves  rather  than  subjects. 

Amnesty  could  help  lead  us  toward  peace.  Tc 
the  world  community,  it  says  America  is 
unafraid.  It  seeks  to  do  right  and  concedes  the 
possibility  that  it  may  err.  It  will  try  to  understand 
its  exiled  sons’  resistance  to  war.  Their  voices  will 
join  the  voices  of  the  nation  again.  It  will  not  bar 
from  its  midst  those  who  refused  to  fight.  It  will 
hear  them  again,  live  with  them  again,  love  them 
again. 

One  reason  President  Nixon  opposes  amnesty  is 
he  fears  it  implies  the  war  was  wrong.  I  believe  the 
war  was  wrong  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
stop  murdering  with  our  bombers  forever.  But 
amnesty  does  not  mean  all  this.  It  only  means  we 
are  willing  to  try  to  live  together,  to  understand 
each  other,  to  learn. 

The  voices  of  many  young  Americans  living  in 
exile  are  angry.  The  President  is  angry.  Neither 
should  control  our  conduct.  We  must  act  from 
reason.  A  President  who  brings  a  band  of  outlaws 
to  the  White  House  and  other  positions  of  power 
and  speaks  words  of  praise  for  men  such  as 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  while  opposing 
amnesty,  will  not  lead  us  to  truth.  Living  together 
might.  From  those  who  evaded  and  deserted,  we 
can  hope  to  learn  why  and  perhaps  see  that  war  is 
death  and  peace  is  life. 

Then  too,  in  the  midst  of  this  Slough  of 
Despond,  where  wars  and  Watergate  have  mired 
us  down,  to  restore  our  faith  we  desperately  need 
to  do  something  decent  for  a  change.  Amnesty  is 
a  decent  thing  to  do. 


Ramsey  Clark  is  the  former  US.  Attorney  General. 
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The  Only  True  Honor 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

deserted  America."  In  other  words,  if  amnesty  is  not 
granted,  the  death  becomes  honorable.  I  must  disagree. 

The  only  way  we  can  dishonor  those  who  died  is  to 
learn  nothing  from  them— to  repeat  the  past  and 
continue  our  present  course  of  action. 

We  are  a  divided,  corrupted,  and  bloodstained 
nation  A  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty  for  men 
who  refused  to  fight  in  the  war— the  ghastly  symbol  of 
all  that  is  wrong— might  just  be  the  very  element  that 
could  help  to  heal  us 

At  the  very  least,  it  could  reconcile  parents  and  sons. 
It  could  also  restore  our  pride  in  ourselves  as  a  com¬ 
passionate  people.  It  could  revive  our  vision  of  devotion 
to  social  justice  and  renew  our  self-confidence  by 
recognizing  freedom  of  conscience  for  all. 

Let  us,  therefore,  join  hands,— rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  parents  and  children— united  in  our  faith  in 
the  healing  power  of  amnesty,  and  determined  to 
achieve  it: 

If  somehow  all  the  sorrow,  and  all  the  tears,  and  the 
killing  can  help  us  to  become  a  better  people,  perhaps 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  say  that  these  deaths— 
these  sacrifices— have  been  redeemed  and  will  have 
had  a  positive  meaning  for  us  as  Americans— the  only 
true  honor 

Louise  Ransom  is  the  Director  of  Americans  For 
Amnesty. 


Bob  Warner 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

committing  a  similar  act  again. 

I  still  believe  that  a  man  must  act  out  his  conscience 
with  love  and  determination  or  forever  lose  himself  and 
any  goodness  he  strives  for.  And  I  want  to  continue  to 
strive  for  my  great  country,  to  help  bring  her  back  to  the 
justice  and  humanity  for  which  she  is  destined.  But  in 
s pile  of  this  conviction,  on  an  extremely  personal  level, 

I  carry  with  me  profound  feelings  of  regret  and  sadness 
and  guilt  at  having  involved  so  many  people— 
especially  my  family— in  a  process  of  pain  over  an 
action  conceived  and  carried  out  in  some  kind  of  heroic 
spirit  but  which  nevertheless  turned  out  to  be  so 
inadequate  a  response. 

Warner  concluded  his  statement  with  a  request  for 
letters  of  support  and  intercession  to  Judge  Robert  L. 
Carter.  In  court,  the  judge  said  there  were  many  letters 
and  although  he  lost  some  sleep  as  a  result,  he  said  he 
read  them  all.  Noted  defense  lawyer  Marvin  Karpatkin 
chose  to  read  excerpts  from  two  as  he  argued  for  his 
client's  freedom.  One  came  from  Robert  Ransom,  a 
corporate  attorney  whose  son  was  killed  in  Viet  Nam  in 
1968.  The  second  came  from  another  lawyer: 

I  do  not  see  how  any  good  can  possibly  come 
Irom  a  prison  sentence  here.  Punishment  should  never 
be  a  factor  in  my  judgment,  but  were  it,  society  has  no 
power  to  punish  Bob  Warner  as  has  the  suffering  of 
events— the  horror  of  the  war,  the  anguish  of  his  act,  the 
tortured  period  as  a  fugitive.  The  idea  of  rehabilitatibn 
has  no  relevance.  If  I  can  judge,  this  is  a  good  and  giving 
human  being  who  contributes  to  our  lives. 

I  he  events  are  long  past  now,  and  I  hope  ( and  work) 
ardently  lor  a  general  amnesty.  In  the  meantime,  equal 
injustice  under  law  is  hardly  a  worthy  standard.  The  rule 
of  law  will  not  be  served  by  harshly  treating  a  gentle 
human  being,  and  respect  for  the  law  will  flow  from 
public  perception  of  it  in  Lari  Warren's  words  as  a  legal 
conception  of  compassion. 

I  know  how  hard  sentencing  must  be  for  a  judge  and 
only  hope  it  will  be  approached— on  this  occasion  and 
always— with  a  belief  in  our  common  humanity." 

Sincerely,  Ramsey  Clark 

Speaking  in  his  own  behalf,  Bob  did  not  try  to  defend 
his  acts.  Instead  he  carefully  and  deliberately  chose  to 
take  a  stance  he  later  described  as  "humble  submission 
to  the  judge."  His  statement  reflected  his  own  am¬ 
bivalence  at  facing  the  consequences  of  committing  an 
act  of  conscience,  yet  making  a  plea  for  leniency  that 
he  not  be  taken  from  his  wife  and  children,  or  the 
"mainstream  of  society."  His  plea  failed. 

Judge  Carter,  a  distinguished-looking  black  man  who 
tor  20  years  was  general  counsel  for  the  NAACP,  said  he 
had  the  impression  from  hearing  Bob  and  reading  the 
letters  of  his  friends  that  they  all  "miss  the  seriousness 
of  the  act."  His  sentence:  Three  and  one-half  years  in 
prison,  with  three  years  suspended. 

I  submit  that  jt  is  really  the  other  way  around.  Judge 
Carter,  and  nearly  every  other  judge  in  this  country  who 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  make  decisions  on  war- 
related  cases,  missed  the  seriousness  of  the  acts  which 
brought  about  protest  from  Americans  like  Bob  Warner. 
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Part  Of  A  National  Campaign 


We  are  working  both  independently  and  in 
coalition  with  others  — 

TO  BUILD  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  for  amnesty  through 
the  involvement  of  civic  and  religious  groups, 
business,  labor,  and  political  leaders  in  every 
community. 

TO  PROVIDE  INTERIM  SERVICES  for  the  families  of 
those  needing  amnesty. 


TO  EDUCATE  AMERICANS  about  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  amnesty  debate  through  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertisements,  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements  on  radio  and  TV,  films,  literature  and 
other  materials. 


TO  FOCUS  CONCERN  AND  POLITICAL  PRESSURE 

to  obtain  amnesty  through  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  action 


We  Seek  Unconditional  Amnesty  For  War  Resisters 
And  Veterans  With  Less  Than  An  Honorable  Discharge 


Millions  of  Americans  actively  opposed  the  war  in 
Indochina  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  their 
protest  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  law 
Americans  For  Amnesty  is  working  to  obtain 
universal,  unconditional  amnesty  that  will  restore 
their  full  legal  and  political  rights. 

We  choose  to  focus  our  attention  on  three  specific 
groups  in  need  of  amnesty— over  half  a  million 
Americans  victimized  by  their  own  government: 

1  Those  men  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  resisted  the  draft, 

2.  Those  members  of  the  military  who  have  been 


charged  with  deserting  the  Armed  Forces, 

■3.  Those  veterans  who  received  less  than  an 
Honorable  Discharge 

For  all  those  resisters  who  have  been  incarcerated  in 
civilian  or  military  prisons  (or  are  subject  to 
prosecution);  for  those  exiled  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  war,  and  for  all  those  with  a  less 
than  Honorable  Discharge,  we  seek  universal, 
unconditional  amnesty  and  a  clearing  of  records, 
with: 

NO  alternative  service 
NO  other  punitive  measures 
NO  case-by-case  judgments 


We  Need  Your  Help! 


Wherever  you  live  you  can  join  others  in  working 
for  universal,  unconditional  amnesty.  Send  today 
for  an  AMNESTY  INFORMATION  PACK,  including  a 
report  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  amnesty 


campaign  and  the  contact  for  the  AFA  group 
nearest  you  Write:  AMERICANS  FOR  AMNESTY, 
235  East  49th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y  10017  or 
telephone  (212)  371-7080 


AMNESTY:  Something  Decent  For  A  Change 


235  East  49th  Streat,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

I  want  to  help.  Please  send  me  an  AMNESTY  INFORMATION  PACK, 
including  the  first  12-page  amnesty  supplement  printed  in  AMERICAN 
REPORT  (May  7,  1973),  a  button,  and  other  AFA  materials 

A  member  of  my  family  needs  amnesty  Please  send  me  details  about 
the  Family  Services  Project  and  what  I  can  do  to  help 

Enclosed  is  a  contribution  of  $ -  (Please  make  checks  payable 

to  Americans  For  Amnesty) 
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The  young  dead  soldiers  do 
not  speak.  .■ 

Nevertheless,  they  are  heard 
in  the  still  houses:  who  has 
not  heard  them? 

They  have  a  silence  that  speaks 
for  them  at  night  and  when 
the  clock  counts. 

They  say:  We  were  young.  We 
have  died.  Remember  us. 

They  say:  We  have  done  what 
we  could  but  until  it  is 
finished  it  is  not  done. 


They  say:  We  have  given  our 
lives  but  until  it  is  finished 
no  one  can  know  what  our 
lives  gave. 

They  say:  Our  deaths  are  not 
ours;  they  are  yours,  they 
will  mean  what  you  make 
them. 

They  say:  Whether  our  lives 
and  our  deaths  were  for 
peace  and  a  new  hope  or  for 
nothing  we  cannot  say;  it  is 
you  who  must  say  this. 

They  say:  We  leave  you  our 
deaths.  Give  them  their 
meaning. 

We  were  young,  they  say.  We 
have  died.  Remember  us. 


— Archibald  MacLeish 


